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Volume III 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND 


Writinc of commercial 
England less than twenty years ago Presi- 


education in 


dent James said: 

This subject can unfortunately be disposed of 
in a very few pages. 

Considerable progress has, however, been 
made in the provision and organization of 
this branch of education since the opening 
of the present century. But while there 
has been much discussion of the subject and 
an increase in the facilities for study, Eng- 
land has not yet been able to equal in this 
field the work many 
of the countries on the European continent 
and in the United States. Many reasons 
have conspired to produce this condition. 
English trade supremacy of the nineteenth 


accomplished by 


century was due to perhaps three factors 
—her geographical position, her natural 
resources, and a native genius for trade. 
The success attained in this way tended to 
blind the leaders in commerce and indus- 
try to the need for educational prepara- 
tion. The increasing severity of competi- 
tion in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century proved that other nations could 
make up for the absence of the three fac- 
tors referred to by adequate educational 
organization and that genius which con- 
sists in an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. In spite, however, of the frequent 
reports on the systems of commercial edu- 
cation in Germany, Belgium, France and 
Switzerland, it was some time before the 
lesson was really brought home, if indeed 
it has been brought» home, to England. 
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And here may be mentioned several factors 
which have retarded the advance in tech- 
The first 
of these is unbounded confidence in tradi- 


nical and commercial education. 


tional methods; suceess had hitherto been 
achieved without training, therefore train- 
Secondly, the best 


training is in any case obtained through 


ing is unnecessary. 


actual practise, therefore the shop and the 
office and not the school offered the most 
adequate preparation. Thirdly, and as a 
corollary of the second factor, there is a 
natural objection to the theoretical expert, 
the student who has specialized in school 
and brings new-fangled ideas to disturb 
the routine of the office. 
Fourthly, it was argued that the principles 
underlying commerce are few and simple 


established 


and can easily be picked up in the inter- 
vais of practical routine. Finally, there is 
the pedagogical opposition to early spe- 
cialization in schools; the only true prepa- 
ration for life occupations is a thorough 
general education; broad culture, mental 
training on the basis of a traditional cur- 
riculum, drill in fundamental 
qualities as accuracy, thoroughness and in- 


and such 
tellectual grasp afford a sufficiently ade- 
quate foundation for trade or professional 
practise. It will not be out of place in this 
connection to support this view by several 
quotations. Mr. A. T. Pollard is thus 
quoted in President James’s 
‘‘The Education of Business Men in Com- 
mercial High Schools of Europe’’ (1898) : 


report on 


A commercial school, dealing only with commer: 
cial boys, would gradually become more and more 
commercial in character, a training absolutely sac- 
rificed to immediate utility and boys there taught 
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would complete y lose touch with the higher edu- 
eation given in the country 

Rev. C. W. Bourne introduced a paper 
read before the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, Which has done so much to promote 


the development of commercial education, 


with the sentence: 


To avoid any misunderstar ling, I wish to state 
at the outset that by ‘f‘eommercial education’’ I 
do not mean the teaching of ‘‘commercial’’ sub 
jects, but the imparting of a general education of 
such a nature as shall best fit youths for commer 
cial pursuits 


Finally, the prospectus of University 
College School, which for several years Con- 
ducted an interesting experiment in com- 
mercial education, contains the statement: 


It ean not too strongly be insisted on that the 


requ sites for success are the same ilike in profes- 
sional and mercantile pursuits. These requisites 
are accuracy of thought and of expression, the see 


ing eye and the quick brain.! 


The progress that has been made since 
the beginning of the present century has 
accordingly been made in the face of many 
obstacles. Much has been done and muen 
remains to be done. <A framework has 
been built up and will gradually be filled 
in. The provisions for commercial train- 
ing have not been organized into a system, 
but one of the results of the present war 
will be a firmer alliance between trade and 
science. 

Before entering on the actual organiza- 
tion of commercial education it is necessary 
to point out that the ordinary develop- 
ment of modern pedagogy has contributed 
largely to an improvement in the general 
preparation given in both elementary and 
secondary schools for life activities. The 
teaching of arithmetic has been reformed 
and the content has been made more prac- 
tical. While there has been some little loss 
in accuracy because of the reduced time 


1 Public Schools Year Book, 1915, p. 299, 
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given to drill, this disadvantage has been 
offset by better training in reasoning and 
logieal working out of actual problems and 
in the methods of the counting-house. The 
London Day Training College has recently 
conducted an experiment in the teaching 
of arithmetic which included a study of the 
markets through the medium of the daily 
press. The development in the teaching 
of geography in both the elementary and 
the secondary schools has followed the same 
general direction. In place of the sterile 
learning of place names and locations and 
the endless time devoted to map drawing, 
the pupils are taught something about the 
interdependence of natural and physical 
features and human life and activities. 
The aim is to impart a thorough knowledge 
of the geography of the British Isles and 
with those countries with which they are 
most intimately connected by various in- 
terests, especially those of trade and com- 
merece. The reform in the teaching of his- 
tory has not been so rapid, but here too the 
tendency is to deal more with social and 
industrial development rather than with 
political and military history. In the sec- 
ondary schools, in particular, there must be 
mentioned besides the parallel improvement 
in the subjects dealt with—arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and history—the notable reform in 
the teaching of modern languages. This 
has involved a change in the method of in- 
struction and in the content; in the former 
more time is given to the spoken language, 
in the latter more attention is given to the 
manners and customs of the people whose 
language is being studied. No claim is 
made, of course, that these reforms afford 
an adequate substitute for commercial edu- 
cation, but the result is broadly to afford a 
better general education than hitherto was 
possible. 


The definite provision of facilities for 
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commercial education has followed three 
main directions—the training of boys and 
girls who can remain at school until the 
ave of fifteen or sixteen, courses in evening 
continuation schools for young men and 
women engaged in commercial occupations 
during the day, and special courses of uni- 
versity grade leading up to diplomas and 
degrees. It will be noticed that no men- 
tion is made of commercial education in 
secondary schools. Although a majority 
of pupils in secondary schools are destined 
to take up commercial pursuits, the oppo- 
sition to specialization continues, and the 
aim of these schools is still broadly cul- 
tural, with an emphasis on the classics. 
Pupils who are intended for commercial 


‘ 


eareers usually enter the ‘‘modern”’ sides, 
but it is only the exeeptional school that 
has an organized commercial course. The 
modern side of a secondary school provides 
a general education with specialization in 
modern languages—usually German and 
French, together with mathematics, history 
and geography, English and drawing. A 
large number of the schools announce 
‘*preparation for commercial life,’’ but this 
as a rule merely means that those who de- 
sire may receive instruction in bookkeep- 
ing and shorthand. It is significant that 
The Public Schools Year Book, an annual 
giving a list of the leading secondary 
schools in England together with much 
miscellaneous information, including ad- 
vice on careers for boys, makes no mention 
of trade or commerce in a list of twenty- 
five occupations. Nor does one of the 
standard works on English secondary edu- 
eation (Norwood and Hope, ‘‘Higher Edu- 
eation of Boys in England,’’ London, 
1909) devote any space to the subject. The 
chief need of the secondary schools at pres- 


ent is greater elasticity and a recognition 
that if pupils do not find what they most 
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require in the schools they wi!l leave and 
proceed to institutions that will meet their 
demands. It is significant that the average 
duration of secondary-school life after the 
age of twelve is two years and nine months 
for boys and two years and eleven months 
for girls, and that the average age of boys 
on leaving is fifteen years and seven 
months, and of girls sixteen years. These 
facts taken in conjunction with the grow- 
ing number and popularity ‘‘of business 
and commercial colleges,’’ largely private 
venture schools of little educational value, 
form a severe indictment of present con- 
ditions. 

The development of commercial eduea- 
tion has aceordingly not been in the tradi- 
tional institutions of the country. The 
three main types of educational facilities 
have been referred to; all of these are prac- 
tically creations of the present century. 
For the education of boys and girls who 
can remain at school until the age of fifteen, 
but yet can not proceed to secondary school. 
there have been established in London and 
elsewhere what are coming to be known as 
central schools. These schools, established 
most successfully in London in 1911, rep- 
resent a new tendency in the provision of 
education for boys and girls between the 
ages of eleven and fifteen and coming from 
elementary schools. The purpose of these 
schools is to provide the boy or girl with 
‘*the best possible equipment for entering 


upon the industrial or commercial world as 


soon as he leaves school, while at the same 


time qualifying him to enter upon a spe- 
cial course of training for some particular 
industry at a polytechnic or similar insti 
tution if he desires to continue his educa- 


tion further.’’ The central schools in Lon- 
don are fed by pupils from some twenty 
elementary schools of the neighborhood 


They are organized with a commercial or 
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an industrial bias or both, depending some- 
what on the local conditions. The schools 
offer a richer curriculum than the elemen- 
tary schools and the methods of instruction 
are better. The commercial courses are so 
framed that scholars are able at the close 
of four years to accept Junior appointments 
in business houses without further train- 
ing. Besides the ordinary school subjects 
of scripture, English, history, geography, 
mathematics, singing and physical exer- 
cises, the minimum requirements as laid 
down in the Elementary Schools Handbook 
of the London County Council are as fol- 
lows: 

I. At least four hours a week must be 
given to a modern language during the 
whole of the four years’ course. 

II. Not less than two hours a week must 
be given to laboratory work in experi- 
mental science during the first and second 
years of the course, and if thought desir- 
able, this instruction may be continued 
during the third and fourth vears. 

III. At least two hours a week must be 
riven to drawing, including seale drawing, 
throughout the whole of the course. 

IV. In the case of boys, one session a 
week must be given to handicraft during 
the first and second years. 

V. In the ease of girls, one session a 
week must be given to domestic economy 
during the first three years of the course, 
but its continuance in the fourth year is 
optional. 

VI. Not less than one and a half hours a 
week must be given to shorthand as an op- 
tional subject in the third and fourth 
years. 

VII. Not less than one hour a week must 
be given to the principles of bookkeeping 
during the third and fourth years as an 
optional subject. 

VIII. Where there is sufficient demand, 





an optional out-of-school elass in ty pe- 
writing must be held for one hour a day 

to be attended only by third and 
fourth year pupils. 

Mention has already been made of the 
improved methods of teaching modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, geography and his- 
tory. Since these schools are not vocational 
only an introductory course is attempted 
in the technical subjects, 1. é.. bookkeeping, 
business routine, and shorthand and type- 
writing. It is felt that more than this 
might not only lead to the danger of ex- 
ploiting the young employees, but in the 
ease of boys might narrow their opportuni- 
ties of learning other branches of commerce 
than mere office routine. Hence in short- 
hand and typewriting only the elements 
are taught, and in bookkeeping, since the 
methods are likely to vary in different 
offices, the pupils are given only a know!- 
edge of the chief books and their use, of 
simple accounting and of the more general 
business terms. Liverpool is attempting to 
provide a similar course in the ordinary 
elementary schools with the addition of an 
extra year. This branch of education is, 
however, still in an experimental stage. 
The edueational ideas underlying it seem, 
on the whole, to be sound; its ultimate sue- 
cess will depend not on the school so much 
as on the encouragement given by employ- 
ers to the graduates from such courses. 

Reference has already been made to the 
characteristic English opposition to theo- 
retical training in itself. The same objec- 
tion does not seem to hold when theory is 
closely related to practise. Hence the com- 
parative success of the second type of com- 
mercial education as given in evening con- 
tinuation schools. Much thought and care 
have been devoted to making these courses 
attractive and suitable to the needs of stu- 
dents who during the day are engaged in 


se nates 


ee 
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commercial pursuits. Efforts have also 
been made to secure the cooperation of em- 
ployers, many of whom in different ways 
encourage their younger employees to at- 
tend the evening courses by interesting 
themselves in their progress, by paying 
their fees, and in a few eases allowing time 
off for attendance. There has been consid- 
erable discussion of the whole question of 
making attendance compulsory at continu- 
ation schools, but it is generally felt that 
all the resources of the voluntary method 
must be tried out before resort is had to 
compulsion. It is to be remembered, of 
course, that commercial education is only 
one of several courses furnished by the 
evening continuation schools. During re- 
cent years much thought has been devoted 
to securing continuity of attendance and 
to providing suitably articulated courses 
over a period of years. In general the 
needs of younger employees are considered 
first, but the larger and wealthier school 
systems are providing courses to meet more 
specialized demands. The majority of the 
pupils in attendance are between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen. For the pur- 
poses of the annual government grant in 
respect of evening schools, the Board of 
Edueation requires the organization of co- 
ordinated courses. As a rule the commer- 
cial courses are arranged to cover a period 
of five years. The schools are in session 
from September to April and students are 
expected to attend for two hours each eve- 
ning three times a week. Preparatory 
courses are offered for boys and girls who 
desire to improve their general education 
or who are not sufficiently prepared to take 
advantage of the higher courses. The com- 
mercial courses in Manchester are organized 
as follows: 
Grade I. Evening Continuation Schools: 
First- and second-year com- 


mercial course for boys 
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and girls engaged in com- 
mercial or distributive oe- 
cupations. 
Grade II. Branch Commercial Courses: 
Second-, third- and fourth- 
year commercial courses, 
to meet the requirements 
of juniors in business 
houses. 
Grade III. Central Institution: 
Municipal school of com- 
merece and languages giv- 
ing advanced instruction 
in commercial subjects and 
in languages. 

This organization is typical and is found 
throughout the country. The following 
table (from Board of Education, Eduea- 
tional Pamphlets, No. 191, ‘‘The Course 
System in Evening Schools,’’ 1910) illus- 
trates the organization of subject matter 
in a four-year commercial course. 


First Year 


Commercial] arithmetic .................. 2 hours 


i 26h tbat ke ane eee kaRSe 2 hours 

GORNTEIRT noc sasccccecsensevecsssvecs . lhour 

Shorthand or bookkeeping ...... ... lhour 

EES sacha : . 6 hours 
Second Year 

Commercial arithmetic ............cee0: 2 hours 

English and commercial correspondence... 2 hours 


Shorthand or bookkeeping 2 hours 


RT eee ... 6 hours 


Third and Fourth Years 
For Correspondence and Shippers’ Clerks 


A modern language . saad 3 hours 
Correspondence and office routine 1 hour 
Commercial geography . . lhour 
Bookkeeping or shorthand . lhour 

ol ‘ . 6 hours 


For Bookkeepers 


Commercial arithmetic 2 hours 


Bookkeeping ; 2 hours 
Correspondence and oflice routine 1 hour 
English ° ° seed cole 1 hour 

Tota .. , .... 6 hours 
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The only variation in these courses is addition to providing courses itself the 
that a modern language may be introduced committee grants junior and senior certifi- 
in the first or second year. It will be no cates on the basis of examinations 7 
ticed that the general principle underlying I. Junior Commercial Education Cer- 
the above organization is to make the work _ tificate Suited to pupils in higher ele- 
of the first two years introductory, and to mentary and secondary day schools during 
begin specialization to suit the needs of the last year or two years of their school 
different branches of commerce in the life, or to young persons employed during 
third year ‘hus Manchester provides the daytime attending evening classes in 
courses to meet the requirements of short- commercial subjects 
hand clerks and typists, Junior and invoice 
clerks, bookkeepers, correspondence and Subjects of Examination 
shippers’ clerks, and in Liverpool the 1. Obligatory Subjects: 
scheme makes provision for general clerks, a) English Essay, Dictation and L 
correspondence and shorthand clerks, ship- Analysis 
ping and forwarding clerks, and bookkeep- 6) Handwriting 
ers, invoice clerks and eashiers. The ad- (c) Arithmetic, including a knowl- 
vanced course generally provides a vast edge of the Metric System, Tots 
range of subjects for the specialist; thus and Mental Arithmetie. 
there are found courses in languages, eco- d) A Modern Foreign Language, 
nomics, accountancy, commercial work and comprising Translation, Dicta 
administration, commercial law, history of tion, Composition and Conver 
commerce and industry, banking, prin- sation (selected from Group B 
ciples of local government, secretarial and e) Commercial Geography. 
municipal work. The range of interests f) Commercial History. 
in languages may be illustrated by the in- 2. Optional Subjects ——Two subjects from 
struction provided in Manchester in any of four groups: 
French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, A. Mercantile, ; 
Italian, Russian, Danish, Duteh, modern B. Linguistie, 
Greek, Arabic, Japanese, Hindustani and C. Mathematica! 
Swedish. D. Seientifie, . 


The organization of commercial evening must be taken. 


continuation schools is based on the recom- Il. Senior Commercial Education Cer- 
mendation of the Board of Edueation. tificate or vouths ver fifteen years of 
The standards of work are formulated, how- age who ean devote all their time up to 
ever, hy a number of examining bodies which the ages of eighteen or nineteen to study, 


grant certificates and diplomas generally and for others who can only attend at 
recognized in the commercial world. The Technical Colleges or Evening ( 


hest known and most influential of these 
Sub jee is of Eramination 


bodies is the London Chamber of Commerce 
whose influence in encouraging the develop- 1. Obligatory Subjects ——English; Foreign | a 
ment of commercial edueation has been pro- including Oriental) Languages and | 
found. The Commercial Education Com- Esperanto—any two, preferably in- 

mittee of this body has drawn up sugges- cluding one other than French or Ger- 


ive schemes of work and time-tables. In man: Mathematics; Commercial His- 








ae 
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tory and Geography; Elements of 
Political Economy. 

2. Optional Subjects.—At least two of the 
following: Mathematics, including 
the compulsory portion treated more 
fully and in addition Trigonometry ; 
Methods and Machinery of Business, 
including Insurance (Fire, Life and 
Marine) and Exchange (the Stock 
Exchange and Foreign Exchange 
Banking and Curreney; Commercial 
and Industrial Law; Bookkeeping; 
Chemistry; Photography; Drawing— 
Groups 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 or 6; 
Shorthand or Stenotypy (English, 
French or German), Typewriting and 
Handwriting. 

The Royal Society of Arts also conducts 
examinations and grants certificates of ele- 
mentary, intermediate and = advanced 
grades for proficiency in the following 
subjects: Bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing, theory and practise of com- 
meree, banking, commercial law, com- 
pany law, economic history, economic 
theory, economic geography, arithmetic, 
precis writing, handwriting and corre- 
spondence, commercial correspondence and 
business training, English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Dan- 
ish, Russian, Dutch, Norwegian, Swed- 
ish, Chinese, Japanese, Hindustani and 
Arabic. The most popular examining 
body in the north of England is the Union 
of Laneashire and Cheshire Institutes 
whose examinations and certificates are 
similar to those of the Royal Society of 
Arts. The chief service of these examining 
bodies is that they help to standardize the 
work of many different types of institu- 
tions, since students may be prepared either 
in the publie evening continuation schools 
or in educational classes maintained and 
conducted by Y. M. C. A.’s, mechanics’ 
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and other institutes, and work en's as- 
sociations. 


The provisions for employ s who will 


occupy Junior and intermediate positions 
in commercial pursuits is, on 1 whole, 
fairly satisfactory. Ilere again suceess 
will depend on whole-hearted support from 


emplovers and a far more thoroughgoing 


change in attitud towards theor: il 
training. The training of leaders in com- 
merce is also a recent development that has 
taken place with the creation of loeal uni 
versities since the beginning of the present 
century. Situated as all of these are in in 
dustrial and commercial centers and free 
from the restrictive traditions of the older 
universities, the newer universities have 


proved to be more responsive to local 


needs 
The following universities and university 
colleges have instituted faculties of com 
merce or commercial courses leading to the 
degrees or diplomas: Birmingham, Dur- 
ham, Leeds, Live rpool, Manchester, Not 
tingham, Reading, Southampton, and insti 
tutions in London like the Birkbeck Insti 
tute and the London School of Economics 
The courses require three years of study 
for the bachelor’s degree and an additional 
vear for the master’s, while diplomas ars 
granted after two vears’ work. The 
courses are conducted in close connection 
with the faculties of economics, and in the 
University of London, where there is no 
separate faculty of commerce, the examina 
tions and degrees are offered in the faculty 
of economics. In all eases advisory com 
mittees, representing local chambers of 
commerce, edueation committees. bankers’ 
and accountants’ associations, assist the 
university faculties. The courses inelude 
political economy, geography, modern his- 
tory, modern languages, the organization 
of industry and commerce, accounting, 
banking and exchange, methods of statis- 
tics, commercial law, and in some cases a 
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science applicable to manufactures. All 
the subjects are treated with special refer- 
ence to commercial needs. The statement 
of purpose of the faculty of commerce in 
the University of Birmingham may be ap- 
plied to all 


‘to furnish a syste 


This is 
matic training, extending over a period of 
three years, for students who look forward 
to business careers In planning the 
course of instruction two objects have be 
kept in view 1) the combination of lib 
eral culture with utility; and (2) a due re 
gard for the different requirements of dif 
ferent branches of commercial life.’’ The 
course at this university is organized as 
follows: 


First Year: Commerce; accounting; ele 
mentary economies; the commercial semi- 
nar; a modern language; a science ap- 
plicable to manufacture, or a second 
modern language. 

Second Year: Commerce II.; accounting; 
economics or transport; the other sub- 
jects as above. 

Third Year: Commerce IIL; 
technique of trade, including banking 


accounting ; 

and exchange; public finance; methods 
of statistics; commercial law; the other 
subjects as above. 

It may perhaps prove of interest to give 
in detail the content of the courses in 
commerce : 

First Year: The industrial and commercial 
organizations and resources of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Second Year: The industrial and commer- 
cial organization and resources of the 
United States, Germany, Russia, France, 
South Ameriea, ete. 

Both courses include modern develop- 
ment, structure and position of industry 
and trade to-day; geographical position 
and natural resources; economic history; 
supply and organization of capital and 
labor; the state of the mechanic arts; com- 


mercial history and geography introduced 


in close relation to each other and under- 
lying economic causes. 
Third Year: Location and laying out of 
offices and works; capitalization; pro 
duction on large and small seal 
entiation and consolidation of manufac- 
tures; combinations of manufacturers 
or merchants; limited companies—pri- 
vate and public; their advantages and 
disadvantages: factories and manufac 
turing; machinery—its financial and in 
dustrial consequences; works manage 
ment; relations of employers and em 
ployed; methods of remuneration; hours 
of labor: choice of markets, market 
fluctuations and their interpretations; 
advertisement; negotiation; relation of 
selling price to cost: fixed charge: meth- 
ods of sale and purchase ; eredit : vood- 
will, and trade cycles. 
Technique of Trade: 
great staple industries, markets and in- 


Organization of the 


stitutions at home and abroad; chief 

technical terms; and the most important 

mercantile documents; banking systems, 

exchange and money market. 

The seminar aims to train students in 
independent investigation and reasoning. 

The content of the course at the other 
universities is to all intents and purposes 
similar to the above. At present it is im- 
possible to say with what suecess these 
courses are meeting. Recent events have 
aroused interest in this phase of education 
and several committees, inspired and en- 
couraged by the Board of Trade, are consid- 
ering the possibilities of furnishing a sci- 
entific and technical foundation for trade 
and commerce. Here too it appears nee 
essary to emphasize again the fact that 
progress in commercial as well as technical 
education in England will only be assured 
when employers place greater confidence 
in the training afforded by educational in- 
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stitutions. Empirical methods have been 
adequate up to the present, but the leaders 
of the future in all grades must be men of 
vision and training, and these can only be 
produced if suitable rewards are offered 
for their sacrifice of time and energy in 
several years of preparation. The broad 
general education that has been regarded 
hitherto as adequate preparation for tech- 
nical and commercial pursuits must, of 
course, be retained; but further expansion 
along the lines of specialization discussed 
in this paper will be necessary in the near 
future. But notoriously conservative and 
devoted to tradition as England may be, 
and however slow she be in adopting new 
ideas, once her progress begins it is safe to 
say that it will be sure and maintained. 
Hence, while her contribution to the field 
of commercial education has been slight, 
the period of experiment has begun and 
the future will probably see a solution 
characteristic of the English genius when 
applied to practical affairs. 
I. L. Kanpeu 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
THE ELIMINATION OF THE NON-ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES AND THE NON-ARITH- 
METICAL MATHEMATICS 

My recent article’ gave the seven ele- 
ments of social efficiency as the aim of edu- 
eation, the four psychological changes 
which can be made in pupils, and recom- 
mended that colleges either require sub- 
jects for entrance which contribute directly 
to these elements of the general aim, elimi- 
nating especially the non-English languages 
and the non-arithmetical mathematics, or 
free the high school entirely by making 
practically no requirement for admission 
except that of graduation from a four- or 
six-year course. The letters from a number 


1‘**College Entrance Requirements—The Judg- 
ment of Educators,’’ in the January 8 number. 
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of the leading specialists in education in 
this country supported the latter plan and 
this movement shows signs of extensive 
growth. 

The alternative of eliminating all require- 
ments that do not relate closely to the seven 
factors of health, vocational and domestic 
efficiency, citizenship, morality, social serv 
ice and harmless enjoyment, has hardly 
heen considered in this country. Colleges 
have been concerned with devising means by 
which to hold the high schools in the ruts of 
tradition rather than in stimulating them 
to do their share in educating the youth of 
the land. When the history of college en 
trance requirements is better known the 
truth of this statement will be recognized. 
Colleges of the future may be found, how- 
ever, giving special credit for health and 
physical development, for general knowl- 
edge of the world in which the high-school 
graduates live, for experience and power 
along the lines of the principal problems of 
life which all people must face and which 
they are to-day facing poorly because of 
the lack of a thoroughgoing socialized edu- 
cation. Students of education do not ob 
ject to requirements. They object to re 
quirements of the less valuable in place of 
the absolutely essential. 

In this article, I propose to outline 
briefly some of the reasons for the elimina- 
tion of the requirements of the variously 
stated number of ‘‘units’’ in algebra, geom- 
etry, Latin, Greek, French, German, ete. 
Latin was the entire curriculum, practi 
eally, of the Latin grammar school out of 
which came the academy and the modern 
high school. It was, some time after the 
Renaissance, the principal college subject. 
Modern languages and mathematics had to 
fight for college credit for a long time be- 
But once in, the latter 
French and German 


fore they got it. 
have held their own. 
were not counted for admission until the 
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seventies. The influences which have put 

the modern languages, for the most part 

German, into the American high schools 

were many, but chiefly the following facts 

and notions: 
l. The rather servile imitation of the Ger- 
man gymnasium and the French Lye 

2. The desire of many Germans in this 
country, hyphenated and unhyphenated, 
to keep alive here the language of the 

Fatherland. (As a boy in Cincinna 
the writer studied in the public schools 
under an English teacher in the morn- 
ings, and under a German teacher, 
speaking only the German language, 
in the afternoons 

3. The doctrine of ‘‘forma] discipline,’’ 
namely, that the value of the mental 
training which one gets from certain 
subjects is sufficient to justify them 
even if they have no content value for 
meeting any of the great needs of life. 

4. The theory that a person can learn the 
languages in school better early in life 
than in the period, say, from eighteen 
to twenty-two. 

o. The idea of certain teachers that all or 
most college students should study 
French or German because they will 
need to read these languages for ad- 
vanced scholarship. 

6. The fact that the methods of teaching 
these languages were organized, easily 
followed without much knowledge or 
skill, and that until recently the sci- 
ences of hygiene, economics, civics, 
ethies, ete., were largely ‘‘ without form 
and void,’’ or not yet organized, 

selected and adapted to teaching sec- 

ondary students. 

The notion that students would prob- 

ably need these modern languages for 


~ 


harmless enjoyment of leisure—in travel 
abroad, in reading Moliére and Goethe, 
in singing the songs of these countries, 
and in interpreting quotations or menus. 


8. The notion that students may just as 
well as not take these languages while 
] 


in high school or college. 


9. The theory that a knowledge of these 


languages and Latin contributed con- 
siderable ability in the use of English 


10. The conventional idea that pupils 


should study these languages becaus« 
the hest pe re do so 
What can the educator say when faced by 


this formidable array? Our question here 
is not exactly whether modern languages 
have any value. The question always is 
what knowledge, habits, ideals and appre 
ciations are of most value for meeting the 
seven-fold aim of secondary education in 
this country to-day, the question asked so 
ably years ago by Herbert Spencer and 
previously by Benjamin Franklin in his 
1789 protest against the classical degenera 
tion of the academy he started in 1750 with 
such high hopes. Not what we should like 
to have all pupils study if they had fifteen 
years for secondary education and a life of 
leisure ahead of them as in ancient Athens! 
Sut what our great democratic institutions 
filled with students from all ranks of soci- 
ety, most of them never entering colleges, 
need to help them and America face the 
issues of preventable poverty, disease, 
crime, vocational and domestic inefficiency, 
degradingly used leisure, and a generally 
low status of educational and scientific 
public opinion! 

But let us look at the decimal array, any- 
way, and see what these opinions amount to, 

1. There can be no doubt that the great 
group of school men who went on their own 
resources to Germany for their higher edu- 
cation a few decades ago (a movement that 
has long since died out) came back filled 
with the desire to get into our high-school 
curricula the subjects which they found 
there. Some of these men, in high places, 
still revere the German gymnasium curric- 
ulum. The fallacies here were those of 
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thinking that the schooling devised to 
accentuate class distinctions and fit an 
aristocracy for awing and ruling the masses 
should be appropriate here, and that our 
country, separated by an ocean far from 
France and Germany, should have any such 
need of ability to use in intercourse and 
reading the languages which these peoples, 
in close and intimate relationship, in peace 
or war, very much need. No, Our pupils 
have always needed English, more and bet- 
ter than they obtained. Our teaching of 
modern foreign languages has taken valu- 
able time much better spent on this and 
similar American problems. 

2. It was probably unwise to let the 
sentiments of even a very desirable alien 
people here dominate curricula enough 
to make possible the recognition of 
German and French as staple subjects. 
This has tended to obstruct the Amer- 
icanization of our aliens by eliminating 
from their possible courses subjects 
which function directly in Americaniza- 
tion and by cultivating such close attach- 
ments for foreign countries as to prove a 
menace to us in certain international crises. 
Why not teach Spanish, Italian, Japanese 
and Russian in all high schools? Simply 
because we have not had groups of senti- 
mental zealots to push them in! Once get 
a subject into a school and the tendency 
is for the schoolmaster and the public to 
fall down and worship it as one of the in- 
dispensable pillars of the school edifice. 
Our language and our curricula must be 
American. Through a very few linguistic 
specialists America may, as Commissioner 
Snedden points out, keep in touch with 
France and Germany.’ This group may be 
smaller than one one-thousandth of the 
number of high-school] students who are 
now compelled to study these languages. 

3. The doctrine of broad formal disci- 


2In American Education for February, 1916. 


pline is untenable. We probably get a 
modicum of general discipline, or training 
in ‘‘reasoning,’’ in ‘‘diserimination,’’ in 
*‘econcentration,’’ in ‘‘memory,”’ in *‘ will- 
power,’’ etc., in any of the supposed ‘‘fae- 
ulties,’’ from any purposive activities. 
The teachers in a large number of eastern 
secondary schools and colleges, for example, 
recently attributed little less **discipline,’’ 
so-called, to waiting on tables and playing 
on the college football teams than to the old 
**lassical’’ or ‘‘cultural’’ subjects.® 

The literature on this subject is quite ex 
tensive and we have many psychological 
experiments to test the old theory. Judd 
in his ‘*Psychology of the High Schoo! 
Subjects’’ expresses the most conservative 
views on the problem and becomes almost 
reactionary in trying to meet the points of 
Thorndike who expresses in his recent 
‘*Edueational Psychology,’’ the most pro- 
gressive views. A sound middle position 
would be to teach no subject unless it can 
he justified in content as being clearly and 
plainly worth more than anything that 
could be put into its place for meeting the 
principal aims of education. 

Formal discipline is an unproved hypothesis for 
which there are more refuting than supporting 
data. 

We can not take the time of students in 
our schools to teach them subjects, costing 
more per pupil-hour than most others, 
which have little more than vague opinions 
back of them. 

Manual training and commercial subjects 
are costly because of the equipment neces- 
sary and supplies used, but the studies of 
Professor Bobbitt show that the non-Eng 
lish languages and Latin cost in a typical 
city as much or more per pupil-hour than 
these.* Latin costs as much per pupil-hour 

3 Thorndike in Education for December, 1914, 
‘*The Disciplinary Values of Studies: A Census of 
Opinions. ’’ 

4 School Review, 23, 505-534. 
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of instruction as does shopwork, mechanical 
drawing and commercial subjects (10.3 
cents of a dollar each), while the modern 
languages cost even more (11.4 cents), the 
average of all the other subjects being only 
a little over seven cents. Greek was put 
out of the Newton, Mass., high school only 
a year or so ago because, as Superintend 
ent Spaulding said, his cost accounting 
showed that ‘Greek was costing far moré 
than it was evidently worth to the people 
supporting the schools, considering what 
else might be done with the money. 

Wait until the people generally learn of 
such facts, and their present distrust of the 
formal-discipline notion will, with these 
facts, challenge effectively this overburden- 
ing study of words, words, words. We 
need some of the wisdom of Horace Mann, 
who early protested against putting the 
eart before the horse in education—in re 
quiring what should be electives and making 
elective or non-existent what should be re- 
quired of all. 

4. For those who believe that ‘‘the only 
time to learn languages is in childhood anil 
not in the college period ”’ we refer to tl! 
studies summarized by Professor Parker, 
of the University of Chicago, in his recent 
volume on ‘‘ Methods of Teaching in High 
Sehools’’ (Ginn) in a chapter entitled, 
‘“‘The Influence of Age on Learning.’ 
Here again naive opinion based on isolated 
or peculiar instances falls before expert 
psychological tests. The ability to memo- 
rize and retain a language vocabulary in- 
creases gradually with experience and age 
up to about twenty, as does the ability to 
reason or any other mental trait. It cer- 
tainly does not decrease. Parker speaks 
ably against having any large proportion 
of high-school students studying foreign 
languages on the grounds that they can 
learn them better in less time and with 
less loss in relearning if they postpone 


them till the college period, and that suc! 
high-school teaching is poor social economy. 


We can here do little more than refer t 


the chapter. Practically all colleges now 
have beginning courses in French and G 
man. Why not have them for pract 


all students who will be required to stu 


these subjects ineollege? And w hy not have 


Latin and non-arithmetical mathemat 
also begun there instead of requiring th 
as we do of practically all high-school st 
dents? We must conclude that the time to 
study foreign languages for those who are 
roing to college is in the college period 
Practically no others will need them. 

5. Parker meets well also the argument 
that students need to study the non-Eng- 
lish modern languages in high school | 
cause they will need to read these lan- 
guages for advanced scholarship in the 
above-mentioned chapter. We beg to quote 
his words: 


Let us consider 1,000 students who enter hig 
school. Of these pr bably 500 will not continue 
to graduation. Practically none of the non-grad 


uates will have occasion to use French or Germar 
as a practical tool for further study. Of the 500, 
250 may go to college. Of these, 100 may gradu 
ate and be eligible to become candidates for the 
doctor’s dé gree Sut as a matter of fact only 
out of the original 1,000 will ever do serious g1 


uate study to the extent of receiving the master’s 


degree (that is, one year after graduation fron 


college : Probably not five out of the or gir 
1,000 who entered high school will become serious 
candidates for the doctor’s degree Of the 5 


some will try to choose topics for dissertations in 


connection with which they will not have to use 
French or German. Of those who secure the de 
gree very few will continue to do productive re 
search work which will require a reading knowl 
edge of a foreign language. Many of them will 
get positions as professors in small colleges, normal 
schools or high schools, and do routine teaching 
the rest of their lives.5 

5]I strongly recommend for reading also the 
passages in Professor Bobbitt’s ‘‘Survey of the 
School System of San Antonio, Texas,’’ on these 
phases of wasted effort. 
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The professors of chemistry and of engi- 
neering in the college could be answered in 
much the same way. Their students after 
years of study do not gain facility in read- 
ing these languages. They drop them as 
soon as the professors’ backs are turned. 
They sensibly depend upon translators to 
put into the English technical journals and 
books the most valuable writings of the 
foreign investigators. Most of them can 
not keep up with even the literature of their 
profession published in English, let alone 
the foreign technical journals. Soon we 
should have to read Japanese, Russian, 
Spanish and Italian to get in the original 
the chief scientific productions. The whole 
ideal is largely impractical and the ex- 
tremely few really benefited will not war- 
rant wholesale required-foreign-language 
study in high schools. It is too much like 
Burbank’s method of planting whole fields 
of English walnuts, say, and then burning 
all that do not vary extremely in the diree- 
tion of a soft shell, the sacrificing of a multi- 
tude for a few, a sacrifice which in the ease 
of the languages is needless and unpardon- 
able. 

6. These languages need not now be 
taught because there is nothing else to 
teach. Excellent courses in American citi- 
zenship, in applied ethies, in elementary 
sociology, in industrial, agricultural, and 
home education, in hygiene and physical 
development, and so on, have been well 
worked out. Their pedagogy is being de- 
veloped, some now being organized as a 
series of projects or of problems almost as 
pure’’ (unapplied 


es 


closely chiseled as the 


and inapplicable) mathematics of the old 
mathematician, and at least as well organ- 
ized for any kind of ‘‘mental discipline’’ 
as the foreign languages. 

Besides, these socially directed subjects 
possess the tremendous psychological ad- 
vantage of having a content that is full of 
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suggestions and associations with the affairs 
of life making possible the recall, use, and 
functioning of knowledge, habits, ideals and 
appreciations gained, whereas the pure 
mathematics and non-English languages 
connect exceedingly little with the concrete 
lives of people out of the academic world. 
It could be truthfully said of many high- 
school courses of the type which conforms 
most closely to the linguistic college prepar- 
atory ideal that there are more valuable, 
educative, teachable, and interesting sub- 
jects outside the curricula than within 
them. We live at a fortunate time when 
first-class textbooks have been worked out 
for most of the subjects which need to be 
taught in the high school and each vear sees 
many marked improvements. The recent 
organization of introductory economics at 
the University of Chicago as a series of 
problems by which students gain power to 
think on the problems of life, rather than 
on those of abstract mathematics, is very 
suggestive. Professor Sharp’s work at the 
University of Wisconsin in the field of high- 
school ethies, or moral instruction (tabu 
for a long time) is highly suggestive in an 
other field. The books by Beard and by 
Dunn on citizenship are of a new order. 
The right use of leisure, recreation and 
avocational activities are being developed 
and made available for school procedure.‘ 
A great wealth of educative material 
closely related to the aims of education lies 
before us. Why remain bound to the cur- 
ricula of those who were without a social 
aim of education, without a knowledge of 
psychology, without subject-matter outside 
of the ‘‘classics’’ and were ‘‘hard up’’ for 
something to put into the high-school 
course to fill up four years of time? 


6 See, for example, the recreational surveys of 
Springfield, Ipswich, Madison and Cleveland, all 
made in the past year or so and the first of their 


kind. 
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/. The avoeational, cultural or leisure 
argument for the study of foreign lan- 


guages by high-school and college students 


is about the only one hich seems to have 
any we ht We ar it speal ry oral 
finement of mind, a liseiplin but ot 
such harmless en ( is that of reading 
French or Gi n vs and novels in 
the I i! il ( n I ren ind lit 
man oO! being tO interpt! qu 
tations in a foreign tongue, understand 
ing French f on terms and menus 


being able to talk the language when 
abroad, and so on, The answer here 
is that the pedantie habit of sprinkling 
pages with a foreign tongue is rapidly 
dying out, that the average high-school or 
even college student will never see the 
Rhine or the Rhone, that admirable trans 
lations of the worthiest foreign literature 
soon appear—far more satisfactory for 
enjoyment, appreciation and understanding 
than the results of the kind of knowledge 
of these languages even the best type of 
student usually obtains—that we ean get 
along with the fashions and the menus 
pretty well without sacrificing years of 
time in foreign language study, and that 
in the years spent in such study we could 
be gaining education in many types of 
avocations and harmless enjoyment which 
are now denied us. We are not organizing 
our high-school or college courses espe 
‘ademie specialists, for the leis 
ure classes, nor for any who ean afford to 
fritter away precious time and energy 


Edueation in America means something 


8. The eighth argument, that students 
may just as well as not take such subjects 
while they are in high school, shows a lack 
of knowledge of what should be done in the 
high sehool, how little time there is for 
extras, and how much time and money is 
lost by taking them. Many speak for these 


languages in the high school with as little 


comprehension of purpose and relative 


value as the girl who on being asked why 


the high school said O, I don’t know 
really. People ask you what languages you 
have studied, you kno ind you like to 
have something to tell t 

Wes | let Professor Parker meet this 
argu it. In the above-mentioned iter 
he says 


f yy i » & 
| ra ; 
fferent i f y 
‘ I $ i y re 
g : rin the study of 
| r 7 < { 
1ining y S fa f on 
ypuaye S | | 0 l See 
trom ¢ or} é ») year oft ag whe 
the few student who wW ise the lar vuage be oin 
to arrange their elections of studies with definite 
reference to a pract goal in connection with 
ch the \ s Inasm is r 
40 per I vy 1 sg le s will not have 
1SI1OI Oo f 1 to rn lar yy igt isal ] 
1 in later e, we s ivoid an enormous s il 
waste t con I Vy, ea rs tin i 1 
energy, and s s ind ¢ gy by ik 
ng little or no pr sion for the s f for 
eign language by most students in Ame ur rh 
schools I e who will e it as a pra il tool 
in read r may begin t ear \ it be nes 
reasona ertair st ents ey ire If 
they ire to be ear l es tor the l re of Do 
tor of PI pny is many {ft those r o us 
the language as a tool f stud g¢, they can learn 
French in one year Germa n two years dur 
ing their < rile » ¢ M eoveT ning the 
language it ft p ) i ( vaste of 
time ordinarily entailed eal ¢ the language 
V é t is been st lied « I | I t s 
necessityVv o oY Ss s 1 I 
by the rg ! ers YS s n ¢ é ind 
reading « ) Fr ind German by 
students { VI nave s lied the la cuages 
tro 0 » te y rs bef e taking @ examina 


9. The ninth argument is that a study of 


the non-English languages gives one pro 
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ficiency in the use of English. Professor 
Starch has met this argument by a scien- 
tific investigation. And one ounce of accu- 
rate scientific investigation is worth tons 
of opinions, resolutions and surmises. In 
his article entitled, ‘‘Some Experimental 
Data on the Value of Studying Foreign 
Languages,’ he gives the results of exten- 
sive investigations in this field. The aver- 
age marks of students in high school and 
college failed to increase significantly with 
the number of years the various students 
had studied foreign languages, from 0 to 
15, in actual tested ability to use the Eng- 
In fact, the 


average scores for correctness of usage of 


lish language, ‘‘good usage.’ 


university juniors and seniors decreased 
with the number of years they had studied 
foreign languages. The more they studied 
French and German the less ability they 
showed in correct usage. 

Professor Stark necessarily attributes 
some increase of knowledge of grammar 
shown to the influence of the foreign-lan- 
guage study, but this may largely be ac- 
counted for by the fact that many students 
study English grammar in the high school 
and that the rhetorie in high school and 
eollege and the constant writing of themes 
gives considerable insight into grammar 
aside from foreign-language study. Fur- 
thermore, he finds that ‘‘Latin obviously 
has no advantage over any other foreign 
language in increasing grammatical knowl- 
edge or usage of English.’’ The reader is 
referred to the statistics in the article itseif. 
Such tests may readily be repeated at other 
institutions. On this evidence alone we 
may conclude that knowledge, skill and 
taste in English evidently can not be ob- 
tained by studying something else, and that 
even if there are slight additions to ability 
in English from foreign-language study 
they are bought at an exorbitant price. 


7In the School Review for December, 1915. 
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And if there is an increase in gr itical 
knowledge such knowledge as s n by 
many tests does not correlate with ability 
to use good English 

Other data appearing in Scioou AND 
Socrety for August 14, 1915, and Novem 
ber 20, 1915, bear out the same general 
conclusion. A little more scient investi 


gation of this group of problems will be 
sufficient to prove the general proposition 
stated in our former paper. The efforts 
and pleas of Benjamin Franklin and of 
those who started high schools here to 
achieve real democratic education may yet 
be realized. 

10. The conventional value, although 
strong for getting students for foreign-lan 
guage studies and the classics, has no weight 
as an argument for costly courses in our 
American high schools. Booker T. Wash- 
ington said that after the Civil War the 
negroes had two great aims in life. One 
was to hold office, thus realizing their sov- 
ereignty as free citizens, and the other was 
to study Latin. The latter meant to them 
a liberal education. The young folks of 
their wealthy owners had been going north 
for Latin, with some French and German, 
and had come back able to chant some cer- 
tain cabalistic conjugations, thus striking 
awe into those who knew not the charm! 
We haven’t the time, energy, nor money to 
waste in meeting such conventional, tradi 
tional, aristocratic aims as this in our 
schools and colleges when real culture and 
real efficiency must be developed for meet- 
ing the various problems of life which press 
on all for solution. Such doctrine is not 
utilitarian in the sense of a mere bread- 
and-butter aim. It is a plea for cul/ure. 
Let us make neither academic nor voea- 
tional specialists of our boys and girls 
without furnishing first a broad cultural 
foundation meeting the seven aims of edu- 
eation. We want American boys and girls 
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to get an edueation, not a wooden-nutmeg 
substitute. The ten arguments for the mod- 
ern foreign languages when examined are 
found without force. 

What has been said applies largely also 
to the study of Latin and Greek and ab- 
stract, non-arithmetical mathematies, 7. e., 
algebra and geometry. We can not here 
take up the arguments given for these 
studies. We should attempt to prove by 
analysis and verifiable data that these sub- 
jects give no special ‘‘disciplinary effects,’’ 
that they do not especially develop the 
‘‘memory’’ or the ‘‘reasoning powers,’’ or 
those of ‘‘aceuracy,’’ ‘‘diserimination,”’ 
and the long list frequently mentioned by 
those with vested interests in the subjects.® 
We should attempt to demonstrate that the 
thinking in mathematics is unlike that 
which we must use in meeting the problems 
of life, as analyzed by Dewey and others, 
both in method of mental activity and in 
the content or subject-matter. We can 
gain power in solving the manifold prob- 
lems of life by solving them, by dealing 
with them in class or community, and not 
by dealing deductively with 2, y, z, or the 
lines and angles of geometric figures. But 
we must leave these subjects for further 
examination in another article. 

Why did the schoolmasters of the past 
fasten upon our school traditions the 
method of attempting to educate children 
backwards, indirectly, abandoning the near 
and the evidently educative and seizing 
upon far-off, hypothetical subjects which 
only a remoteness from the experiences of 
real life and a very vivid imagination 
would ever lead one to regard as educative 
in any large degree? Why have these sub- 
jects of only hypothetical value become the 
staples of secondary education and college 

8 See Moore’s new volume on ‘‘ What is Educa- 
tion’’ (Ginn), chapter on ‘‘The Doctrine of Gen 


eral Discipline. dod 


requirements? The history of education 
reveals that many lines of non-reason in 
the form of blind imitation, mere tradition, 
and other-worldly aristocracy converged 
to bring about this anomalous situation 
to-day. Fixing our eyes on the social aims 
of education, on the nature and needs of 
the youth to be educated, and perseverance 
in the scientifi 
matter, results and methods are the only 


evaluation of subject 


means which will help us to break away 

and inventively and creatively to construct 

the cultural® edueation of future America. 
Louis W. RAPEER 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 


METHODS OF MEASURING TEACHING 
EFFICIENCY 

EFFICIENCY has become an imperative 
demand in most every phase of human 
activity. Reliable industrial concerns, in- 
stead of drifting along while waiting for 
the annual inventory to determine the con- 
ditions of business, now use accounting 
systems which indicate the exact amount 
of gain or loss in each detail of business at 
least once a month and in many of them 
daily. When loss is shown explanations 
are demanded, the cause or causes of loss 
are ascertained, and changes are inaugu- 
rated in order to remedy the defect. 

Manufacturing concerns use scientif- 
ically developed cost sheets which enable 
them to determine the cost of production 
before the article is once made. Tests of 
material, processes of manufacture, and 
principles of construction are applied. 
The output must meet standard tests in 
every detail. Guessing, approximations 
and general impressions no longer suffice ; 
everything is now being standardized, and 
standardization that’s worth the name 

9 See Dewey’s definitions and discussions of cul 
ture and character in Monroe’s ‘‘Cyclopedia of 


Education. ’’ 
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means scientific measurement. Things are 
analyzed into their constituent elements, 
each of which must meet certain specifica- 
tions. Scientific accuracy is everywhere in- 
sisted upon. Such is the care and the re- 
quirements of the industrial world which 
deals so intimately with economic actual- 
ities. And let me add right here the asser- 
tion that the most potent factor in the 
world’s remarkable industrial and economic 
development has been the application of 
efficiency tests. 

Educators should be leaders instead of 
trailers. We have been slow to take lessons 
from this busy and successful work-a-day 
world. We have depended too exclusively 
upon the fine spirit of devotion that char- 
acterizes our profession and have lost sight 
of the need of appreciating in fullness the 
elemental processes of our function. 

It is granted without discussion that 
what we call the personal element is diffi- 
cult to measure, but at the same time it is 
not granted that such measurement is im- 
possible. Again, personality is not all that 
enters into the work of the teacher. There 
is much of the work and the results that 
ean be measured quantitatively. This at 
least should be insisted upon. 

I shall discuss this topic under three 
subheads: purpose, procedure and profit. 


I. PURPOSE 

The purpose of measuring teaching effi- 
ciency is in the main summed up in the fol- 
lowing general propositions: 

1. In the training of teachers we should 
be conscious of the elements entering into 
the make-up of a successful teacher. In 
short, the goal aimed at in training needs 
to be more clearly perceived. 

2. The selection of teachers is a proce- 
dure too important to rest on opinion. Im- 
personal, objective and substantial tests 
would materially help in this vexing 


process. 


3. Teachers in service should have their 
measures taken often enough and accu- 
rately enough to ascertain rate and diree- 
tion of improvement and to make such 
growth perfectly evident to both the ad- 
ministrator and the teacher. 

4, Efficiency tests determine the relative 
merit of teachers and establish a rational 
basis for promotion or dismissal. 

In reference to these propositions I shall 
make only a few specific statements. First, 
the training of teachers consists mainly in 
presenting courses of instruction that are 
inherited from an uncertain past or are the 
outgrowths of some minds that feel a neces- 
sity of doing something out of the ordinary. 
In the multiplicity of courses now listed in 
many of our institutions there are over- 
lappings in titles and contents. There are 
also important phases of training neglected 
most shamefully. The demand is for a 
Scientific analysis of the successful teacher 
and the organization of a curriculum which 
will guarantee the development of each of 
the constituent elements without the over- 
lappings and gaps now characterizing our 
work and which cause such tremendous 
waste. 

Second, instead of depending upon the 
recommendations and testimonials which 
are prompted chiefly by friendly impulses 
and the equally uncertain impressions re- 
sulting from a personal conference in 
which the glib tongue and the timidity of 
spirit hide equally well the genuine merit, 
we should select teachers partly, and per- 
haps mainly, on the basis of their qualifi- 
cations which can be abstracted, made im- 
personal, objectified, reduced to scientif 
ically determined values. 

Third, since it is only a growing mind 
that begets growth in others, no teacher 
who fails to improve during service should 
be continued in a position. On the other 
hand, it should be the right of each teacher 
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to have the benefits of such inspection and 
supervision as will enable her to recognize 
and know unmistakably just where and 
how much she is growing. She should also 
receive the cooperative and constructive 
criticism from superiors which will make 
that growth not only a certainty, but also 
an inner satisfaction. I confidently believe 
that such cooperation between supervisors 
and those supervised, if not voluntarily 
provided by administrators of public edu- 
cation, will come to be demanded by the 
teachers themselves. 

Some time ago the principal and teachers 
of the Horace Mann Sehool prepared and 
arranged a system for the grading of 
teachers. As a heading to their sheet they 
published this slogan: ‘‘Aim high even if 
for a time you shoot below the mark; but 
when your skill enables you to hit its center, 
readjust the target to a higher level and 
aim again.’’ I like the spirit of this move- 
ment, for I believe it typifies the impulses 
of our profession. The inner upward striv- 
ing common to man is peculiarly strong in 
teachers. They need, and weleome, coop- 
eration of frank and honest administrators 
in any effort to improve conditions. We 
are all engaged in the same work. Some of 
us are majoring in one phase of it and some 
in others. Our interests and aims are, or 
should be, identical. Our individual effi- 
ciency is directly dependent upon a close 
sympathy for and from others. All should 
seek to articulate and cooperate as defi- 
nitely as possible. Only under such proce- 
dure can we hope to approach the accom- 
plishment of what our opportunities make 
possible. In our sanest moments we_are 
very ready to confess our limitations and 
to receive with grateful eagerness construc- 
tive criticism from a tried friend interested 
in a common cause. The use of a measur- 
ing instrument in the manufacture, manipu- 
lation and results of which we might each 


have a part would go far in overcoming the 
roughness, looseness and wastefulness of 
our present educational organization. 
Fourth, conscientious and efficient teach- 
ers are tired of being handicapped by petty 
prejudices and superseded by pets. In the 
matter of salary schedule alone we have 
sufficient justification for resortng to or d: 
manding standardized efficiency tests. Sex 
and tenure should no longer be the main 
standards of advancement. Did teachers 
know that careful measurements were being 
taken and that the service rendered and 
improvement made would become the basis 
of promotion in rank and salary the teach- 
ing profession would speedily rise to an al- 
together higher level. Teachers are not 
asking for favors, but for justice. Until 
we seale these factors on a sound basis, 
jealousies, dissatisfaction and desertions 
from the ranks may be expected. Only by 
a consistent, constructive and substantial 
procedure founded upon a true philosophy 
of education can we ever hope to raise up 


a real teaching profession, 


II. PROCEDURE 

Having outlined the main purpose and 
indicated some of the needs for methods of 
measuring efficiency, we shall turn for a 
time to consider procedure in this impor- 
tant piece of work. In the past, superin- 
tendents and principals have had no uni- 
form basis, relatively little substantial 
basis, from which the actual efficiency of 
teachers could be determined. Very few 
have yet developed any scientific scheme 
for the measurement of the work of the 
teacher. Some, however, scattered through 
the country have devised certain plans for 
the purpose of determining more accurately 
than hitherto the real merit of individual 
teachers. 

One of the best plans yet devised is the 





ee 
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work of Edward C. Elliott.’ He believes 
that the teaching process can be reduced in 
the main to its essential elements and that 
these elements may be measured by imper- 
sonal quantitative standards. His scale 
divides itself into the following main sub- 
heads with their arbitrary values: 
I. Physical Efficiency—80 points. 
Il. Moral—Native Efficiency-—100 points, 
I1I. Administrative Efficiency—80 points, 
IV. Dynamie Efficiency—160 points. 
V. Projected Efficiency—50 points. 
VI. Achieved Efficieney 250 points. 
VII. Social Efficieney—80 points. 
VIII. Supervisory Efficiency—200 points. 
This gives a total of 1,000 points. Each 
of these subheads is analyzed into its parts 
with their detailed rating. Here we have 
and a fairly 





a quantitative measurement 
good one—enabling us to determine total 
efficiency, and providing, if you please, a 
basis which, to say the least, makes us more 
conscious of the elements entering into the 
make-up of the successful teacher] Elliott 
wisely suggests that the minimum standard 
accord- 


sé 


for approval of teachers must be 
ing to the standards and exigencies of the 
school system.”’ 

The second plan to which I eall attention 
was devised by the Boston school board.? 
It provides blanks differing from Elliott’s, 
though intended to answer the same gen- 
eral purpose. The Boston plan makes a 
distinet contribution by calling for infor- 
mation regarding the educational prepara- 
tion for teaching before appointment to 
teaching positions, the professional train- 
ing, and the subjects in which the individ- 
ual specialized. These plans are for quali- 
tative rather than quantitative measure- 


1 Department of education, University of Wis- 


consin. Recently elected chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Montana. 

2 Department of Educational Investigation and 
Measurement. Boston Public Schools, Boston, 
Mass. 
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ments. The other plan to which I invite 
special attention is by Arthur Clifton 
Boyce? The plan of Boyce, like the plan 
of Elliott, is designed particularly for the 
measurement of the efficiency of the 


teacher in service. He makes his rating 
under five general subdivisions, viz., (1) 
personal equipment, (2) social and pro- 
fessional equipment, (3) school manage- 


ment, (4) technique of teaching, and (5) 
results. For detailed rating he subdivides 
each of these into its elements, making a 
total of forty-five points. The plan pro- 
vides for rating the teacher on these forty 
five points on a scale showing one grade of 
very poor, two grades of poor, four errades 
of medium, two grades of good, and one 
grade of excellent—ten grades in all. 

I have selected my illustrations from 
among many workable plans for testing 
teaching efficiency. Others especially 
worthy of note have been used in the city of 
New York‘ and the state of Ohio.® No two 
of these plans are duplicates of each other, 
yet the essential characteristics of the suc- 
cessful teacher may be pretty accurately 
pointed out through the use of any of them. 
Most, if not all, of the essential factors in 
the make-up of an efficient teacher are given 
attention. It is not the purpose of this 
article to add another plan, but to recom- 
mend that school systems everywhere profit 
by the use of some plan already worked out 
or one especially devised by the people con- 
cerned. It seems unnecessary to argue that 
having some such record helps in a definite 
way to do justice to the system and the 
teachers employed. It may be stated in 
passing that the chief adverse criticism 
urged against the plans heretofore devised 

3 Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 

4 Bureau of Municipal Research, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


5 Ohio State School Survey Commission 
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is that they are ready-made plans that are 
imposed chiefly upon the teacher instead 
of being consciously and cooperatively de- 
veloped by all the people eoncerned for 
their mutual improvement. 

School systems to-day need efficiency ex- 
perts; men who are clear visioned, rational 
and constructive; men who will not be 
blinded nor biased by opinion but who can 
detect the elements of success and deter- 
mine the cause of failure; men who are 
eapable of making the individual teacher 
appreciate her own self and understand her 
own work, whether strong or weak; men 
who ean criticize in a constructive way. 
whose criticisms will be inspiring rather 
than depressing, whose influence will make 
for increased efficiency all along the line. 
The efficiency expert should gather the 
data necessary in order to know the history, 
academie and professional training, kind 
and amount of experience and the quality 
and quantity of service rendered by each 
teacher in the educational system. From 
these data he should be able to devise seales 
or standards which will serve as the basis 
for promotion or advancement of any kind 
and for dismissal when necessary. I should 
like to add that it is equally important to 
devise means of determining the efficiency 
of school administrators—superintendents, 
principals, supervisors—the whole list of 
them regardless of title or reputation. We 
must in all reason carry this matter far 
enough to test the efficiency of at least 
every one connected with the academic 
machinery of our school systems. To apply 
tests only to those devoting themselves ex- 
clusively to teaching would make them feel 
that they were being made the goats and 
would leave the rest in sheltered positions. 
This would be manifest loss and injustice. 
In order to work on the entire problem un- 
hampered and without bias the efficiency 
expert should receive his appointment from 
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the board of education or from some other 
outside agency and be answerable only to 
the appointing authority. 

Two pertinent questions arise: ‘‘Who 
does the measuring?’’ and ‘‘How is the 
measuring done?’’ Only the briefest pos- 
sible answers will be attempted at this in- 
stance. Before any measuring can be done 
the instruments must be perfected through 
some cooperative effort directed by some 
one having time for study and analytic 
thought. When the instruments are ready 
for use the efficiency expert, if we may 
have one, should direct the work: other 
wise the superintendent of the system is 
the logical individual. In order for the 
measurement to be effectual the individual 
measured must be a cooperator in the proc- 
ess. Working independently but using 
identical blanks, the teacher should be sub- 
mitted to measurements or tests by her- 
self, the supervisors, the principal, and the 
superintendent. In a similar way prin- 
cipals and supervisors should yield to 
tests by themselves, each other, the teachers 
working under them, and the superintend 
ent. Finally we accept and recommend the 
popular edict that the ‘superintendent 
should be scored by everybody. 

The relative value of each score in refer- 
ence to the individual would be determined 
partly by mutual agreement, perhaps chiefly 
by the one directing the work. After meas- 
urements are collected the one in charge 
should ascertain the general rating, plo’ 
the curve for each person tested, and give 
a copy to the individual or individuals hay 
ing right to such information. The follow- 
up work would be important. Those whose 
duty it is should cooperate in an advisory 
way in order to bring about the improve- 
ment needed as indicated by the curves of 
efficiency. Tact, skill and loyalty in this 
work would result in undreamed-of im- 
provement. Those who might otherwise be 
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discouraged should in this way be encour- 
aged and enthused—filled with the deter- 
mination to make good where previously 
they had failed. With Holmes 

I find the greatest thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand, as in what direction we are 
moving; we must sail sometimes with the wind and 
sometimes against it—but we must sail and not 
drift, nor lie at anchor. 


Ill, PROFIT 

While the profit accruing from the meas- 
urement of efficiency in teaching is impli- 
citly contained in the foregoing, there are 
some phases of it which justify being par- 
ticularized and reiterated. 

The vocational guidance of youth into 
or away from the teaching profession neces- 
sitates a knowledge of the qualities requi- 
site to a successful teaching career. Re- 
duced further, the group of qualities for 
positions of certain type and the kind of 
position suited to a particular teacher must 
be more fully understood than is ordinarily 
the ease. Misfits are altogether too numer- 
ous. It is imperative that they be reduced. 
Standard tests of teaching efficiency should 
eliminate the unfit before entrance to the 
profession and direct the fit into the suit- 
able class of position. 

The improvement of teachers in service 
instead of being left without conscious 
direction should be approached more syste- 
matically and with a clear appreciation of 
the elements of weakness and strength. 
Such conscious procedure implies a pro- 
gram of construction which develops the 
mediocre talent into productive efficiency. 
Without means for arriving at the truth in 
detail such increase in efficiency would be 
reduced to mere chance. 

There are many weaknesses and great 
loss due to failure in appreciating each 
other’s point of view. The standardization 
of our technical terminology requisite in 
the adoption of efficiency tests would en- 
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able us to understand precisely what a col- 
league means when he speaks. Further 
more, the intimate cooperation required in 
the use of measurement devices would 
bring us into more intimate appreciation 
of each other’s work and worth. This ap 
preciative cooperation is mutually advan 
tageous and yields larger dividends than 
come from individual effort. Incidental or 
possibly basie to this, it is probable that 
administrative policies would be made much 
more stable than those to which we have 
been accustomed and standards of excel- 
lence more uniform, 

Advancement in positions and salary de- 
mands a more adequate means of determin 
ing merit than has hitherto been provided. 
When it becomes generally known that a 
certain standard of efficiency guarantees a 
correspondingly high standard in apprecia- 
tion, rating and salary, we shall have a 
teaching profession instead of a teaching 
procession and the services rendered will 
be of distinetly better quality. 

The last point I shall mention is in refer- 
ence to the spirit characterizing our profes- 
sion. It is my conviction that the estab- 
lishment of standards will result in a very 
rapid improvement in teaching efficiency 
and a corresponding improvement of condi- 
tions surrounding us in our work. This 
betterment of conditions—increase in salary, 
extension of tenure, opportunity for 
self-improvement, and enrichment of life 
generally—will develop a spirit of content- 
ment and an attitude toward our work 
which are altogether wholesome. Under 
such a régime, we should find satisfaction 
only in superior accomplishment and con- 
tinuous improvement. When this richer 
life is realized, schoolmen will be conse- 
erated to and efficient in their profession, 
the schools will send out young men and wo- 
men eminently qualified in character and 
skill for the responsibilities awaiting them, 
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and the state will receive justifiable returns 


investments. 


Davip ALLEN ANDERSON 


lor 1tS Wise 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
MILITARY TRAINING IN 
NATHAN C 


triet) 
Instruction, 


SCHOOLS 
intendent 
ad 


superintendents, principals and 


Dr 


ot public 


SCHAEFFER, super 
Pennsylvania, has 


dressed to the 


teachers of the state the following letter: 

In view of hat tion is pe 
his sii: Celina Wieden ainntin tien Metin ‘ties tie 
militarism of the co tries 1! if ik é 
liberty of s g¢ you some litera e on the 
troduction of military drill into our schools and 
colle Senate Bill 1,695, intro ! ™ i T 
Chamberla of California pro | that a per 
sons between twe e and twenty-three years r 
cliusive, must submit to military drill under per il 
ties ranging from twenty-five to five hundred dol 
ars, and twenty days’ imprisonment It makes 
an exception in favor of members of we recog 
nized religious organizations whose cre¢ 1 forbids 
participation in war; but no protection is af 


thousands of 


forded to the 


who are onscientiously op 


and tra 


at the age ot fourteen, and it New Zi 


age of sixteen In these countries thousands of 


boys have been thrown into military prisons, where 


they came in contact with undesirable characters 


without any of the safeguards which the home 
After defeat in 


introduced 


and 


throws around its children. her 


the war of 1870-71, France military 


drill into the schools. More than two decades ago 
this was dropped from the curriculum, and the 
uniforms and other expensive accoutrements were 


That was mistake is 


account 


not a 
the 


sold at auction. this 


evident from the which French sol 


diers are giving of themselves in the trenches. 


— 


Germany has relied upon gymnastics in the 


schools to develop the strength and endurance 


which the soldier needs Dr. Angerstein, a high 


authority in army circles, pronounces it a physio 
logical crime to introduce military drill into the 
schools, 

Since gymnastic drills and other exercises are 


emploved to counteract the one-sided physical de 


velopm drill with guns produces, the in- 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


THE statistics of high-school libraries « 


le cre d by 


published in a 


the U. S. Bureau of 


recent bulletin on 


heer 


the St. 


and School Libraries,” have 
analyzed by W. Daw 


Paul Public Library. 


in schools for which 


ciety 
son Johnston, of 

The analysis shows that 
statistics of both total ex 
penditure and library expenditure were ob 


tainable the library expenditure constitutes 
1.5 per cent. of the total. In schools having 
less than 1.000 it is 4.6 
tal; and in schools having an 


than 1,000 it is 1.4 


an enrollment <« 
cent. of the to 
enrollment of 

cent. of the total. 


per 


more per 
The expenditure per student is 80 cents; in 
schools having an enrollment of less than 1,000 
it is $1.21; 1,000 to 2,000, 97 cents; over 2,000, 
57 cents; in cities of more than 100,000 popu 
lation, 73 cents per student; in cities of less 
than North 
Atlantic and North Central group, 46 cents; 
in the South, west of the 
Mississippi River, $1.54. 
The books 
8.85; in schools having an enrollment of less 
1,000 it is 12: 1,000 to 2,000, 14.9: over 
4.9. In the North Atlantic and North 
Central group the circulation per student is 
5.5; in the West it is 15. 


100,000, $1.51: in schools in the 


$1.18; in states 


circulation of per student is 
than 
2.000, 


In cities having a 


population of more than 300,000 the circula- 
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tion per student is seven: between 100,000 and 


300,000, ten: under 100,000, fifteen. 


A DEPARTMENT STORE UNIVERSITY 


JoHN WANAMAKER has provided by an en 


of the American University of Trade and Ap 
plied Commerce, an integral part of the John 
Wanamaker store, which was dedicated this 
week in commemoration of the tifty-fifth anni 
versary of the founding of the Wanamaker 
business. The dedication exercises included 
addresses and an insp ction of the school. 
They concluded with a dinner given to promi 
nent educators and other guests. At the exer 
cises Joseph H. Appel, vice-president of the 
institution, read a paper in which he consid 
ered its work from the viewpoint of the worker, 
of the educator and of society. Addresses 
were also made by President J. G. Hibben, of 
Princeton University, and President Mary E. 
Woolley, of Mount Holyoke College. 

The American University is the outgrowth 
of the Commercial Institute, which was estab- 
lished in 1891 for the education of employees. 
It was chartered in December, 1908. 

The institution is housed on the eighth 
floor of the Wanamaker Building, divided into 
University Hall, Princeton Hall and fifteen 
large classrooms. University Hall seats 1,200 
persons, while the stage accommodates 700 per- 
sons. Equipment for dramatic and musical 
entertainment is provided. Princeton Hall is 
a replica of the hall in Princeton University, 
in which the Continental Congress sat in 1783. 
Gymnasium facilities are provided in a sta- 
dium on the roof. The work of the institution 
will be primarily to educate the Wanamaker 
employees in every branch which is included 
in the curriculum of the modern university, 
although stress will be laid on the useful arts, 
civil and political sciences, commercial arts, 
languages and manual training. In addition 
there will be a postgraduate course for ad- 
vanced work. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


CuarLtes HittMan Brovucu, Ph.D. (Johns 
Hopkins), for the pase twelve years professor 


dowment fund for the permanent maintenance 


Arkans in nas ist iM t l t the 
Democratic primaric for rno1 t 
stat Phe Democratic 1 t Arka 


JOUN H FRAN s has accepted the ! riy 
tendency of schools at Colm is, O 
ceeding J. A. Shawan, who declined 1 
iter twenty-five vears of sery 


Dr. Matrruias Nicoiti, Jr., of New York, 
has been appointed director of the div 
public health education in the New York State 
Department of Health, and in ddition will 
have charge of ep di log 
in the southern and eastern parts of the state 

Witsur Lucius Cross, professor of Englisl 
in the Sheffield Scientifie School, librarian of 
the Scientific School, and editor of The Yak 
Review, has been appointed dean of the Yale 
Graduate School to succeed Dear Hanns 
Oertel, who is now in Germany. Professor 
Cross was chosen dean by the faculty, the ap 
pointment being subsequently approved by the 
corporation. Dean Cross will continue his edi 
torial direction of The Yale Review but he 
will not remain a member of the faculty of the 
Scientific School. 


Dr. J. CAMPBELL WuiTe will be installed as 
president of the University of Wooster, Ohio, 
on May 12. 

Dr. L. M. McAree will retire from the 
presidency of Parsons College at the close of 
the college year. 


Dr. Wittiam C. Wattacer, of Braddock, has 
accepted the presidency of Westminster Col 
lege at New Wilmington, Pa. 

Principat Evspert C. Wixom, of the Win 
chester (Mass.) high school, has r rned to 
accept the high-school principalship at Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

Tue Journal of Education states that Green- 
castle, Ind., has had an experience similar to 
that of South Bend and Evansville. In each in- 
stance friction resulted in an attempt to de 
pose the superintendent. Superintendent H 
A. Henderson had his salary for next year cut 
twenty-five per cent. and rather than accept 
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the reduction 


resigned. > V. 
cipal of the high school, 


Masters, 


also ré signed. 


prin- 


Dr. Tuomas StocknuaAM Baker, headmaster 
of the Tome School, Port Deposit, Md., an- 
Mr. John FE. E 


| 


nounces that Edwards, superin- 
te nde nt of publie sch ols of Alle pany Count 
Md., has been appointed to the new office of 


“assistant headmaster. 
Elkins College, Elkins, W. 
received a bequest of $100,000 by the 


the late Henry Ga Davis, { 


Tue Davis and 
Va., has 
will of 


Elkins. 


ssaway 


Mempers of the alumni associations of Holy 
Cross Coilege, Worcester, Mass., are 


20,000 to present to the college 


el deavi r 
ing to colle et 2. 
at the fiftieth anniversary celebration in 1918. 

THI 


the following gifts 


University of California has received 


and subscriptions toward 


the equipm« nt of the new 216-bed University 


Hospital (now being built in San Francisco 
from gifts of over $600,000): Mrs. James 
Moffitt, $5,000; an alumnus, $5,000; Mr. Ale: 
ander F. Morrison, $5,000; Mr. William H. 


Crocker, $2,616.50: Mr. Wallace M. Alexander, 
a friend of the university, $2,000; Mr. 
N. Ohlandt, $1,500; Mr. Charles W. Merrill, 
1.000: Mr. D. C. Jackling, $1,000: and the 
children of the late F. W. Dohrmann, $500. 
THe summer school of the University of 
Pittsburgh will open on Monday, June 26, and 
eight will be 
offered in the college, school of economies and 
school of edueation. The 


$2,000: 


continue for weeks. Courses 


summer term in the 
school of engineering will begin a week earlier 


and continue for ten weeks. Educational lec- 


tures have been appointed for the summer 
term. One lecturer will speak every day for a 
week and hold a conference in the afternoon. 


These lectures are open to all students. The 
speakers and subjects follow: Dr. Ellwood P. 
Cubberly, professor of education, Leland Stan- 
ford, Ad- 
Vaughan Mac- 
Caughey, College of Hawaii, “ Nature Study”; 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark Uni- 
Philosophy”; E. C. 
Porter, executive secretary of the American- 


Junior, University, “ Educational 


ministration”: Professor 


versity, “ Educational 


Russian Chamber of Commerce, “ Foreign 
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Trade”: Colonel G. O. SI 
American 
Adams 


ields, 


Sportsmen, “Co 


president of 
the League of 
Puffer, director of th 
‘ation Burs “ Vocational 
Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolm 
Manhattan Trade School and pro 
domestie art, Teachers Co 


University. 


servation ”: J. 
Beacon Vor 


Guidanes 


» 
iu, Boston, 


director of 
fessor of 
lumbia 

CoLtumMBiA University will cooperate with 
the Long Island Medical Col 
for the purpose of off 
and 


The courses will start 


ering graduate ce 
medical college. 
in October. An enroll 
has been ob 
A committee, of 
W. Catlin 


Brooklyn to cooperat 


sociology at the 


history 


ment of one hundred students 
tained for the new 


Mrs. 


been 


courses, 


which Franklin is chairman, 


: ¥ 
has formed in 


ng department. Thi 


with the extension teachi 
medical college will le 
the new project and Columbia has 


d its lecture rooms to 
agreed to 
furnish two professors two evenings a week 
Credit will be 


degre¢ s to 


given at Co- 


the stu 


for the courses. 


lumbia toward graduate 


dents who enroll. 
TH 


Illinois has granted a year’s leave of absen 


board of trustees of the University 
to Professor W. P. Sherman, of the depart 
English, and to 


Robertson, of the department of history. Pro 


ment of Assistant Professor 
fessor Robertson is planning to go to South 


America. 


Dr. Freperick G. Bonser, associate pro 


Teachers Col 


ege, Columbia University, has been promoted 


fessor of industrial education in 


to a full professorship of education and given 
charge of the courses coneerned with the elk - 
mentary-school curriculum. Special attention 


will be 


vocational 


riven to the needs of supervisors of 


and rural schools. Special pro 


vision was made for rural education by the ap 
pointment of Dr. Warren H. Wilson as adviser 
to students in this field. The 
on the rural-school curriculum will be given by 
Miss Marie has 
been appointed instructor to assist Professor 
Bonser and Dr. Wilson. 
also been made to have short courses in rural 


Hol- 


advanced course 


Prof ssor Bonser. Lovsnes 
Arrangements have 


education given by Professor Edwin L. 
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ton, of the Kansas Agricultural College, and 
Professor Guy M. Wilson, of the Iowa State 
Agricultural College. 

Tue body of Dr. James B. Angell, president 
emeritus of the University of Michigan, was 
buried at Forrest Hill Cemetery, Ann Arbor, 
on April 3, after it had been borne between a 
double line of alumni and students, which ex- 
tended from the late president’s home on the 
campus to the burying ground, a distance of 
two miles. All stores and business places were 
closed during the funeral hour. The board of 
regents has arranged a special memorial serv- 
ice to be held in the Hill auditorium. 

Dr. Harry Cuary Jones, professor of chem- 
stry in the Johns Hopkins University, died 
by suicide on April 9, at the age of fifty-one 
years. 

Tue twelfth annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South 
will be held at the University of Chicago on 
April 21 and 22. 

A CONFERENCE of former students in phi- 
losophy, psychology and anthropology will be 
held at Columbia University on April 18 and 
19. In all, five sectional meetings are planned, 
and there will be in addition two general con- 
ferences. Over one of these President Nicho- 
las Murray Butler will preside, while Dean F. 
J. E. Woodbridge will conduct the other. 

It is the expectation that one hundred lead 
ing colleges and universities of the country 
will be represented at the seventh annual con- 
vention of the American Association of Col 
legiate Registrars, to be held at Columbia 
University on April 18, 19 and 20. The pro- 
gram announced by President Walter P. 
Humphreys and Secretary Ezra L. Gillis eal! 
for papers by leading registrars and addresses 
by Clyde Furst, secretary of the Carnegi 
Foundation, and Professor Charles R. Ma 
a research expert; Dean Schneider, of the 
University of Cincinnati, and Dr. Philander 
P. Claxton, federal commissioner of education. 


At the general session of the twenty-eighth 


educational conference of the University of 
Chicago with secondary schools, to be held at 
the university on April 14 and 15, Director 


” 
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Charles Hubbard Judd, of the schooi of educa- 
tion, will give the chief address, his subject 
being “ The Qualitative Detinition of School 
Courses.” The general topic for the dep 


mental conferences will be “ Qu 


ards in High Schools and Colleges ” : dt 
conferences will include those on art, biol 
and agriculture, commercial education, ¢ 
science, English, French, German, Greek and 


Latin, history, home economics, manual 
mathematics, music, physics and chemist 
and physical education Among the speaks 
from the university before the conferences will 
be Professor John M. Coulter, on the subject 
of “ The Biological Basis for the Teaching of 
Agriculture in Secondary Schools”; Associate 
Professor Rollo L. Lyman, on “ A Survey 
Measurements in English”; Associate Pro 
fessor Tom Peete Cross, on “ Fundamental 
Values in th Study of Literature”; and As 
sociate Professor Perey H. Boynton, on 
‘Sifting College Freshmen in English Litera 
ture.” Professor Nathaniel Butler, of the d 
partment of education, who is director of co 
operation with secondary schools, is in general 
charge of the arrangements. 

BEGINNING with the fall of 1917, the tuition 
fees in the academic departments and in the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of 
the University of Pennsylvania will be raised 
from $150 to $200 per annum for new students 
registering in these schools after the next aca 
demic year. The trustees have decided to 
limit the size of the first- and second-year med- 
ical classes to one hundred students eacl 
Hereafter the committee on admissions will 
select from all the applicants for admission the 
one hundred students best qualified to pursue 
studies in medicine. In selecting this number 
the standard of the college from which th 
applicant was graduated will first be taken 
into consideration; then the amount of « 
legiate work doné by the applicant, especially 
with reference to courses in physics, chemis- 
try, general biology, zoology, French and Ger 
man and, lastly, a statement concerning the 
ecandidate’s ability to pursue medical studies, 
furnished by the applicant’s former science 
teachers. These applications will be consid 
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ered by the faculty during the first we 
July and applicants notified of the decision 
the committee on admissions by the middle of 


July Ol each year. 


We learn fri 
nal that the 


lary Ne hool Jour- 
Education of New 


Ww ill m ike 


mi the 
State Board of 
} 


tion which 


urging | 


possible a state-wid 


Jersey is 


ck vel pment « f the 
At pre 


mediate-si ent the law regu- 


lating the funds discour- 


ages such a change in organizatio Munic 
ipalities receive $200 for each elementary- 
school teacher employed and $400 for each 
high-school teacher. The law allows, how- 
ever, only $200 for any high-school te icher 
who teaches even a single class below the ninth 
grade. Since the establishment of the inter- 
mediate school requires the services of high- 
school teachers in the seventh and eighth 


the resulting loss of income under the 
existing regulation effectually blocks 
To obviate this diffi- 
culty the state board is introducing a bill pro- 
viding that 


ganization a municipality shall receive $315 


grades, 
such a 


program in most places. 
under the intermediate-school or- 


for each teacher employed throughout. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE competition in athletics is 
approved by the committee of the faculty of 
the University of Washington which has been 
investigating the question during the year. 
that 
made members of the faculty, with salaries, 


The committee recommends coaches be 
not to exceed $2,500 a year, to be paid bv the 
university. The report includes a recommen- 
dation that juniors and seniors be required to 
take 


competitive, and that an hour of physical exer- 


physical training, either corrective or 
cise be added to the present program of three 


hours of military drill each week for the 


underclassmen. 
alumni of the New 
Professor Stephen 


decided recently on a 


A COMMITTEE of sixty 
York City College, 


P. Duggan presiding, 


with 


campaign by which it is hoped to raise $150,- 
000 for the proposed alumni memorial library. 
The Board of Estimate agreed three years ago 
to give the site, valued at $170,000, and to 


spend $100,000 more in preparing it, provided 


AND 
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THe New Yorl 


Children’s Hospita 
d Schools on Rand 


ll’s Island, which 


institution in the 


is said 
United 
‘ient children, is 
structed. There has 
; 100,000 t 
th the un 


nization, W 


tart the work of reorga 


derstanding that additional appropriations 
umounting to $1,000,000 will be made. The 
buildings are seventy-five vears old and hav 
been declared unsafe and unsanitary. Dr 


B. Cornell, of Baltimore, formerly 


Mental Hygiene 
is been appointed med 


W illiar 
executive 
Society of Maryland, h: 


cal director of the hos} 


secretary of the 


ital and schools. 


their lives in favor of their col 
is beer 


Princeton 


INSURING 


1 devised 


ve is the latest means which hi: 
University 
fund. The 


system has been approved by both the Prince- 


by the senior class at 


for raising an alumni memorial 
ton graduate council and the board of trustees, 
and it is expected that after twenty-five years 
the class will have at least $60,000 to present 
to the The 
will be taken out individually by the mem- 


university. insurance policies 
bers of the graduation class, and the premiums 
will range roughly from $4 to $15 per year, 
in a return of from $100 to $400 


The policies are to be held by a large 


bringing 
each. 
insurance company and will be divided into 
three classes, the entire principal being paid 

This 
under- 


to the university after twenty-five years. 
is the first 
taken this system of raising funds. 


Princeton class to have 
Previous 
classes have organized memorial committees 
and through these committees secured indi 
vidual contributions each year. In addition to 
the insurance scheme, the present seniors have 


also offered to make individual contributions. 
that the value of college stu- 


dents to their employers after graduation is 


RECOGNIZING 


often measured by qualities not represented 
by their grades in college work, the Montana 
State College authorities have devised a sys- 
tem of rating college students by which those 
who wish to employ them may judge of their 
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general personal character. Under this plan 
each instructor in college is asked to grade 
every student who comes under his instruction 
on the following: ability, honesty, application, 
thoroughness, attitude, punctuality, reliability, 
neatness in work, personal appearance, com- 
mand of English, industry and cheerfulness. 
Instructors are asked to grade only those stu- 
dents and for those qualities upon which they 
feel The 


average of each student’s rating in these re- 


that they have a definite opinion. 
spects is compiled by the college registrar and 
is used in recommending a student for posi- 
tion after graduation. The student is allowed 
the opportunity to know the average opinion 
of his instructors, though he is not permitted 
to see their individual grading. The idea in 
making these facts known to the student is to 
enable him to correct deficiencies in his char- 
and since the grading is to be done once 


half 


course, the student 


acter; 


each year throughout his four years’ 


will have opportunity if 
he desires to improve his standing with his 
instructors and to establish before his gradu- 
ation a reputation for such qualities as most 
employers are seeking. This plan of grading 


students upon personal characteristics was 
suggested by plans in use in one or two other 
educational institutions and more particularly 
by the schedule of grading used in a number 


of large commercial concerns. 


THE number of students in re sidence at Ox- 


ford University this term is 550 (including 
34 B.A.’s). This number compares with 1,087 
in residence at this time last year and with 3,07 


in 1914. A decree has been passed by convoca- 
tion recording the thanks of the university to 
all officials, professors, readers, examiners, and 
others who by contributing voluntarily, since 
the beginning of the war, by renunciation of 
stipend or otherwise, to the funds of the uni- 
versity have come to its help in a time of 
severe financial stress. The sums received by 
the curators of the university chest from these 


sources amounted in 1915 to £5,750. 


Tue foundation-stone of the new Hindu Uni- 
versity at Benares was laid by Lord Hardinge, 
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governor-general of India, on February 4 
The issue of the Pioneer Ma for February 


as quoted in Nature, contains a full a 
of the function. In his address to the Vice 
the Maharaja of Durbhanga said the contri 
tions of the people of India to the university 
funds now amount to close upon one crore of 
rupees (about $3.300,000), ineluc r the 
talized value of the annual grants, sanctioned 
by ruling princes, to which the governm 
has added an annual grant of a lakh of rup 
(about $333,000). The site selected for the 


university covers more than 1,200 acres 
Twenty-four donors gave a , 
each. Lord 
out that it is the declared policy of thi 
ment of India to do all within its power and 
i the 


Hardinge, in his 


within its means to multiply number of 
India, 


hoon rovernment c 


universities throughout realizing that 
the 
India is the diffusion of 


through the 


greatest in give to 


higher education 
creation of new universities 


nee a ad.” 


new universities to be 


he continued, 
established at 
to be fi ] 


“ Many, many 
“but the 


more are 


Dacea, Benares and Bankipore, soon 
lowed, | h pe, by 
the Central 


steps taken in the right direction.” 


universities in Burma and 
regarded as 
The unl 


versity is to be a teaching and residential, as 


Provinees, may be 


contrasted with an affiliating and examining 
university. It was announced at the meeting 
that the Maharaja of Jodhpur had endowed a 
chair of technology to which Lord Hardinge’s 


name is to be attached. 


Pians for the establishment at Columbia 
University of a school of dentistry have been 
approved by the trustees. Prominent dentists 
and physicians are supporting the undertaking 
The proposal was first submitted to the 
of the Colleg Physicians and Surg 
the university council, and unanimously ree 
mended by both these bodies to the trustees 
for favorable action. The school of dentistry 
will be closely associated with the medical 


school and the admission requirements will be 


facu tv 


ons, a d 


the same as the medical. The course will be 


four years, the first two years the same as 


those in medicine, thus giving the dental stu 
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dent a thorough knowledge of the fundamental 
sciences necessary to the practise of what is 
actually a specialty of medicine. At the end 
of the second year the dental student will give 
all his time to the study of dental subjects, 
namely, operative dentistry, prosthetic den- 
tistry, oral surgery and oral pathology, ortho- 
dontia, ete., and the more technical part of the 
work required for the well-trained dental sur 


reon. 


CINCINNATI will be able to train its own play- 
ground directors and physical culture teachers 
upon the completion of the woman’s building 
and gymnasium at the University of Cinein- 
nati. Plans are being formulated to organize 
a department of physical education in the uni- 
versity for both men and women, and in co- 
operation with the physical director and his 
assistants and playground workers of the city 
a systematic course of study covering four 
years will be instituted. The College for 
Teachers of the university will supply the 
technical instruction in methods of teaching 
history of education, physiology and genetic 
psychology. The university will be a pioneer 
in this important field since there are few 
universities in America which offer so elabo- 
rate a training as is contemplated. The Board 
of Edueation of Cincinnati has already author 
ized an assistant director in charge of phys- 
ical education who will instruct the women of 
the university and also the girls in the high 
schools and the upper grades of the elementary 
schools. It is furthermore planned to secure 
a director in charge of physical education both 
in the university and in the city schools. 
With the equipment which will be available 
when the woman’s building is completed, and 
considering the excellence of the organization 
in the public playgrounds of the city, it is no 
exaggeration to say that Cincinnati will be 
one of the best equipped cities in America, 
both as regards the theory and the practise 
of physical education. 


PLans have been almost completed for the 
institution at Newark of the first year of a 
college course under the direction of the 
Washington Square College of New York 


University. The immediate supervision of 
the work will be in charge of the Newark In- 
stitute of Art and Sciences, which has been 
conducting for many years extension courses 
in cooperation with the extramural division of 
the university. Students who take the course 
at Newark will receive the same kind and 
amount of instruction that is given to stu 
dents at Washington Square and et Univer- 
sity Heights, and will be eligible, upon com- 
pletion of their year’s work, to enroll as regu- 
lar sophomores in either of those two divis 
ions. Instruction will be given by members 
of the university faculty. This college course 
is intended to relieve somewhat the pressure 
upon the older divisions of the university 
which is particularly great in the lower classes 
and will attract students to take their ad 


vanced work in the university. 


To show its interest in and its appreciation 
of the value of the boys’ clubs now being organ- 
ized all over the state by the New Hampshire 
College Extension Department, the Ayrshire 
3reeders’ Association of New Hampshire has 
decided to give a registered Ayrshire bull calf 
to the boy in each county who makes the best 
record in corn growing this summer. This 
season it is expected that there will be one club 
in each county of the state, and the boy mem- 
bers will raise potatoes and field corn. H. F. 
Towne, president of the Breeders’ Association, 
announces that he will send a calf to each win- 
ner with shipping costs prepaid, and each ani- 
mal will be registered in the owner’s name. 
The offer came as the result of a conference 
the association officials had with Professor F. 
W. Taylor recently. The competitors are 
taught corn raising by L. A. Carlisle of the 
extension service staff, who has the boys’ club 
work in charge, and he will give all of them 
assistance from time to time through the grow- 
ing season. Each boy will cultivate one eighth 
to one half an acre, depending on his age. The 
scoring will be done as follows: Largest yield 
per acre, 30 points; least cost per bushel, 30; 
best exhibit of produce, 20; best story on 
“ How I Produced My Crop,” 20. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CINCINNATI 


Tue University of Cincinnati is reconsider- 
ing the question of requirements for admis- 
sion. A series of conferences have been held 
by the committee on admission, following 
which a joint conference of the principals of 
the high schools of Cincinnati and the uni- 
versity committee was called to consider the 
following phases of the problem: 

1. As a test of the high-school student’s fit- 
ness to enter the university, how is it possible 
to throw the emphasis on quality of work 
rather than on number of specific subjects ? 

2. Is it possible to have those high-school 
students who will ultimately attend colleges 
decide to do so earlier than is now the case, 
so that they may pursue those studies which 
are appropriate to their needs and to the work 
offered by the colleges? 

3. Is it advisable to require entrance exami- 
nations in some subjects for all students apply- 
ing for admission to the university ? 

4. How many conditioned units should be 
allowed a student who enters the university ? 

I offer a few comments on the four ques- 
tions taken up by the conference. 

It has been found, referring to item 1, that 
students who have excellent grades on paper 
and the full sixteen units necessary for en- 
trance sometimes prove to be unprepared for 
freshman work. This condition is largely con- 
fined to students coming from small high 
schools which, although of “first grade” 
legally, are neither well equipped nor observ- 
ant of reasonable uniformity in methods of 
grading. The university examiner, requiring 
a minimum mark of 70 per cent., is naturally 
disappointed when a student, whose secondary- 
school records showed an average of 90, fails 
miserably during the freshman year. Just 
how to elicit quality of work is an open ques- 
tion, considering the present variation in 
standards of grading. 

A proposal of one of the members of the 
committee was as follows: In the subjects 
Latin, English and mathematics, a student 
who has taken at least two years of a subject 
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and who has received no grades below 80 in 
the subject may be granted credit for one 
additional unit. Not more than a total of 
three units shall be given. 

The proposition is open to objection on the 
ground of present lack of uniformity in grad 
ing and of questionable emphasis placed on 
certain subjects at the expense of others 
However, the need for quality of work and for 
concentration on the part of secondary-school 
students makes almost any innovation worth 
while. 

2. In a municipal university drawing most 
of its students from large loeal high schools it 
is inevitable that many students will enter 
without previous planning. THigh-school stu- 
dents coming from families in which eco- 
nomic pressure is heavy do not know what de- 
mands the succeeding year will bring. Added 
to this economic source of difficulty in plan- 
ning ahead is the difficulty of finding out, on 
the part of high-school teachers, the special 
tastes and abilities of adolescents. Obviously, 
the entrance requirements of a municipal uni- 
versity aiming at diffusion of training to all 
classes must be flexible enough to admit stu- 
dents whose studies have not been planned with 
the curriculum of a college in mind. The re- 
quirements must be so designed that students 
graduating from either classical or vocational 
courses in the local schools may be admitted. 
All the members of the conference agreed on 
the vital necessity of a more systematic and 
conscious endeavor to counsel and guide stu- 
dents, both in high school and university. 

8. General entrance examinations were not 
approved. The discussion centered on ways to 
improve preparation in English. The prin- 
cipals welcomed a plan initiated this year by 
the university department of English of ex- 
amining all freshmen in English, then of 
grouping into sections and giving special work 
to each, according to attainment. The test 
was commended because it is a tangible means 
of judging the success of the high schools’ 
endeavors when measured by university stand- 
ards. 

The principals further suggested that the 
university prepare examinations in English to 
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be given to their students at the beginning of 
the senior year, the results of the test to be 
used by teachers of English in arranging their 
Similarly the college of 
was asked to tures of Eng- 
lish instruction which are c ssential 
irses in order 


English 


work. engineering 
formulate the fea 
nsidered ( 


in the pursuit of engineering co 


secondary-school teachers of 
definite goal 
university now prescribes nine en- 
(Engl 
mathematics », history 1), 
to be lk ted 


student may ent 


that the 
miay have in mind. 


1. The 
trance unit 


units 


x” 
a 


units of conditions. 


From studi of the status of conditioned 


students, it has been found that about 25 per 
conditioned in 
In the effort to 


second year, as 


cent. of incoming students are 


from one half to two unit 

remove conditions before the 
they are required to do, they tend to drop out 
with surprising regularity and incidentally to 
The 


principals contended that it is now possible 


lower the quality of freshmen class work. 


for students to make up failures before they 
are graduated and that not to do so is a work- 
able criterion of unfitness for university disci- 
pline. In order that night high-school grad- 
uates might have opportunity of completing 
entrance requirements during their attendance 
at high school, it was recommended that the 
university petition the Board of Education of 
five years in 


Cincinnati to provide a course of 


the night high schools instead of the present 
course of four vears. 
W hil 


may be done in individual cases if conditions 


recognizing that occasional injustice 
are prohibited, the conference agreed to ex- 
periment with a preliminary measure looking 
to a possible abolition of conditions in the 
future. It was recommended that the number 
of units under which a student may be ad- 
mitted to the university be reduced from two 
units to one unit, this change to take effect in 
September, 1917. 

These items serve to indicate the intimate 
relationship of university and high school in a 
city where both are part of a comprehensive 


system. A quick response of one to the other 
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is the usual and exy ected thing 


A municipal 
university answers to the peculiar type of the 
community in which it is placed: It grows up 


as one agency in the life of the muni ipalit - 


dependent upon other agencies. It therefore 
is forced to constant readjustment. 


The 


intra-municipal one. 


adjustment, however, is wider than an 


a member of and confor to the scholasti 
standards of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Si lary Schools. It accepts 
the requirements set by the Carnegie Founda 
tion. It must adjust its “large scale” rela 


tionships, so to speak, with the 


down by its own individuality as a 

Herein lies one of 

prol lems. E. L. TALBert 
UNIVERSITY OF CIN¢ I 


institution. its peculiar 


HOW TO INCREASE NIGHT SCHOOL ATTEND 
ANCE AMONG THE FOREIGN BORN 


How to adult immigrants to come to 


night school, and how to keep them when they 


get 
do come—these two things largely comprehend 
the elementary night-school problem. 

By a night-school campaign in one of our 
industrial cities this vear between eight hun 
dred and nine hundred men were registered in 
the “English to 
school alone. But a visitor to the scl 


classes in one 


1001 a few 


foreigners ” 


weeks ago found 110 in attendance. 
instances 


Shortsighted people have used such 


to prove the vanity of getting the immigrants 


to school at all—since they do not stay. But 
the real lesson of the situation is construc 
tive; the ways of keeping the immigrants in 
school must be as carefully worked up as the 
campaign to get them there. The two cam- 


paigns must be carried on at the same time, 


with direct relation to each other. For neither 
will succeed without the other. 

We wish here to summarize briefly the essen- 
tials in each of these companion campaigns. 
The first, getting adult immigrants of various 
lengths of residence in this country to attend 
night school in any given industrial commu- 
enthusiasm, definiteness and 


nity, requires 


practical methods. It requires also coopera- 
tion on the part of many different kinds of 


community agencies. Given these things, the 
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results are sure—immigrants will come to the 
night schools if an American town or city is 
sufficiently interested in having them come. 
But the invitation must reach the immi- 
grant. It must be issued to him, not to the 
general public. A night-school campaign for 
the direct purpose of interesting the foreign- 
born was once conducted by these measures: 
announcements in the English papers; pla- 
cards giving the names and location of the 
schools in shop windows—again in English; 
slips inviting night-sechool attendance, issued 





by employers in pay envelopes—again in Eng- 
lish. 

The intention of this campaign was good; 
the psychology—and the effect—were very bad. 
The message did not get over. 

The immigrant must be reached where he is 
—and by the agencies that get to him whether 
at the job, in the corner store, in the saloon, 
or in his home. The exact means in which 
this can be done are best developed by each 
community for itself. The following, how- 
ever, suggest general methods of successful 
approach: The use of the foreign language 
press. If possible, get the various foreign 
papers of the town to unite in conducting a 
regular campaign uniformly, by notices at 
regular intervals, advertising, editorial com- 
ment. Get employers also to adopt a uniform 
plan presented them by the campaign com- 
mittee, and if possible get the local board of 
commerce to act as a clearing house for the 
industries in this work. Among the means em- 
ployers may agree upon are: posting notices 
and posters announcing that it will be the 
firm’s policy to prefer men that are going to 
night school; issuing notices of night school 
and invitation to attend it in pay envelope 
slips in the various foreign languages; inter- 
esting leaders of the men, and the foremen, in 
organizing squads for night-school attendance, 
through their influence and leadership; assem- 
bling the men and by addresses from heads of 
the firms, through interpreters if necessary, 
pointing out the larger meaning as well as the 


practical advantages of American citizenship 
and the knowledge of English. Other meas- 
ures may occur to indiyidual employers. One 


firm in an industrial city which had had ocea- 
sion to observe how largely industrial acei 
dents within its plant were due to a lack of 
English offered a wage increase for men who 
would enroll in the public night schools to 
learn it. 

Churches, priests, judges, visiting nurses, li 
braries and especially branch libraries in the 
immigrant sections have a direct opportunity 
to influence immigrants to attend night school 
When these agencies are asked to aid, they 
should be asked to do a definite thing, at a 
definite time, and be requested to report upon 
it to the organization committee. For in 
stance, the libraries can be asked to issue slips 
in foreign languages in books to immigrant 
children, who will carry the notices home to 
their mothers and fathers. Visiting nurses can 
be asked to distribute handbills and by house- 
to-house visits interest immigrant families in 
the night-school advantages. Neighborhood 
celebrations and dances can be held by social 
agencies in order to present the reasons for 
attending night schools to the guests, and 
interesting them in trying it. No community 
agency is without its methods of approach to 
the work. It is for the organization com- 
mittee to help the particular agency to find it. 

When immigrants have come to the school 
how keep them? Some of the reasons for the 
dropping off of attendance are difficult to deal 
with—as physical weariness due to over-long 
hours of work, too great a physical effort to 
reach in time schools that are located a long 
distance away, ete., ete. 

If night-school work is to be successful, 
there must be in addition to the campaign to 
get the immigrants to the school careful action 
on the following: the night schools must be 
located with direct reference to those sections 
of the city where the immigrants work and 
live; enough of them must be open to provide 
for all neighborhoods. The sessions, especially 
in beginning classes, must be short, and there 
must be some form of recreation every eve- 
ning. It should be possible to cooperate in this 
with the social centers of the schools and 
private social agencies. Four nights a week of 


straight work are too many. 
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The teachers must be vigorous and inter- 
ested. They must not be the political ap- 
pointees of a partisan school board. In a 
night-school class, what is needed is not so 
much a pedagogue as a vigorous person with 
interest and belief and understanding. The 
methods of instruction must include some 
form of the so-called “ dramatie method.” The 
text-books must be fitted to adults. The night- 
school teachers of a given community should 
meet regularly as a condition of their appoint- 
ment, for conference and training. If text- 
book and lesson leaflets are inadequate, the 
teachers’ conference can appoint a committee 
of the most intelligent of their number to 
work out simple texts and methods, in Eng- 
lish and civies, adapted to their community. 

A very important measure in keeping up 
night-school interest and attendance is that 
of interesting employers in following up, every 
week, in an organized way, the night-school 
progress of their men, taking this progress into 
account when promotions are in order, and in 
other ways standing by the experiment con- 
stantly. Visits to the night-school classes by 
employers often give the students a sustain- 
ing sense of interest. 

When night schools provide for the recrea- 
tion needed by over-weary men, and when 
they provide the kind of teaching needed, the 
night school will hold the men who register 
at the first of the term. If it can not, then 
some form of cooperation must be worked out 
between employers and public-school author- 
ities by which men are taught in the daytime 
in the factory, by public-school teachers. This 
experiment is yet in its infancy. 


Frances A. KELLOR 


NATIONAL AMERICANIZATION COMMITTEE 


THE DUNSTER CASE 

THe report of the committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors on 
academic freedom and academic tenure points 
out that attempts to restrict freedom of teach- 
ing and expression of opinion are now mainly 
in the field of the political and social sciences, 
whereas in the early period of college and uni- 
versity development the disciplines chiefly 
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affected were philosophy and the natural sci- 
To make the statement cover the whole 
extent of American educational history, how- 
ever, it should be added that in the earliest pe- 
riod the restriction was mainly, if not alone, 
While the point is 
not new, or from the standpoint of present 


ences, 


in the field of religion. 


issues, important, reference to it furnishes 
oceasion for the recital of the facts involved 
in the first and up to date perhaps the most 
interesting instance of interference with aca- 
demic freedom in an American college. It 
will be seen by those who incline to historical 
parallels that the first case is not totally differ- 
ent from the most recent prominent one. 
Henry Dunster was made the first president 
of Harvard College in 1640, and until 1653 he 
served the institution with great ability and in 
the most unexceptionable manner. In the 
latter year, however, according to Cotton 
Mather, he came under the influence of the so 
called Evil One, fell “ into the briers of Anti- 
pedobaptism,” and instead of submitting his 
ideas to the censorship of the authorities, 
went so far as to speak publicly “ against the 
infant 


administration of baptism to any 


whatsoever.”! His “ unhappy entanglement in 
the snares of Anabaptism fill’d the overseers 
with uneasie fears, lest the students by his 
means, should come to be ensnared: Which 
uneasiness was so signified unto him, that on 
October 24, 1654, he presented unto the over- 
seers, an instrument under his hands; wherein 
he resigned his Presidentship, and they ac- 


2 


cepted his resignation.”? “ Signifying an un- 


easiness ” would seem to be as graceful and 
acceptable a way of asking for a resignation as 
any present-day authorities have devised; but 
President Quincy’s account of the affair shows 
that there was more to the procedure than the 
earlier chronicle indicates. In fact Dunster 
was “indicted by the grand jury for disturb- 
ing the ordinance of infant baptism in the 
Cambridge church, convicted by the court, 
sentenced to a public admonition on lecture 
day, laid under bonds for good behavior, and 

compelled, in October, 1654, to resign his 


1 Mather, Cotton, ‘‘ Magnalia,’’ Book IV., p. 78. 
2 Ibid , p. 10. 
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office of President, and to throw himself on 
the tender mercies of the General Court.”* 

What defense President Dunster offered, if 
indeed he could have offered any under the 
circumstances, does not appear in the pub- 
lished records of the General Court, but after 
his resignation he submitted certain “ Con- 
siderations” to the Court showing why he 
should not be required to vacate the president’s 
house immediately. They are quoted as fol- 
lows in President Quincy’s History. 

Ist. The time of the year is unseasonable, being 
now very near the shortest day, and the depth of 
winter. 

2d. The place unto which I go, is unknown to 
me and my family, and the ways and means of 
subsistence, to one of my talents and parts, or for 
the containing or conserving my goods, or dispos- 
ng of my cattle, accustomed to my place of resi- 
dence. 

3d. The place from which I go, hath fire, fuel, 
and all provisions for man and beast, laid in for 
the winter. To remove some things will be to de- 
stroy them; to remove others, as books and house- 
hold goods, to hazard them greatly. The house I 
have builded, upon very damageful conditions to 
myself, out of love for the College, taking country 
pay in lieu of bills of exchange on England, or the 
house would not have been built; and a consider- 
able part of it was given me, at my request, out of 
respect to myself, albeit for the College. 

4th. The persons, all besides myself, are women 
and children, on whom little help, now their minds 
lie under the actual stroke of affliction and grief. 
My wife is sick, and my youngest child extremely 
so, and hath been for months, so that we dare not 
carry him out of doors, yet much worse now than 
before. However, if a place be found, that may 
be comfortable for them, and reasonably answer 
the obstacles above mentioned, myself will will- 
ingly bow my neck to any yoke of personal denial, 
for I know for what and for whom, by grace, I 
suffer. 

5th. The whole transaction of this business is 
such, which in process of time, when all things 
come to mature consideration, may very probably 
create grief on all sides; yours subsequent, as mine 
antecedent. I am not the man you take me to be. 
Neither if you knew what, should, and why, can I 
persuade myself that you would act, as I am at 


8Quiney, Josiah, ‘‘ History of Harvard Univer- 
sity,’’ Vol. I., p. 18. 
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least tempted to think you do. But the times are 
in God’s hands, with whom all sides hope, by grace 
in Christ to find favor, which shall be my prayer 
for you, as for myself, 
Who am, honored Gentlemen, yours to serve, 
HENRY DUNSTER 


These considerations are of interest because 
of their relation to the facts previously nar- 
rated, and because they suggest that however 
unfortunate in recent times have been the 
sitaations of college teachers whose positic n 
have been sacrificed by the expression of heret- 
ical opinions, their condition has been a rela- 
tively happy one in comparison. The grief 
which Dunster somewhat hopefully anticipated 
for the authorities in his last paragraph may 
never have been experienced, but that some- 
where between their time and the present there 
has been a change of heart may be deduced 
from President Lowell’s assuring statement 
of last year: 

The freedom of speech of neither the professors 
nor the students in any American university is lim 
ited, nor are they themselves subject in their ut 
terances to the direction of the authorities. 

Guy F. Wetis 

RHODE ISLAND NORMAL SCHOOL 


QUOTATIONS 


LEGISLATION FOR MILITARY DRILL IN NEW 
YORK STATE 


Even from the point of view of those who 
believe that every American boy should be 
trained to bear arms, the Slater-Welsh bills 
for compulsory military and physical training 
in New York State are a conspicuous example 
of how not to legislate. The language of the 
one which deals with military training is so 
vague that the author himself could not, we 
believe, define its scope or say just what it re- 
quires. No scientific inquiry as to how many 
boys would be affected or what the cost would 
be, and whether the means exist to carry out 
the training, has been made. It is all a leap 
into the dark, a characteristic bit of hysterical 
legislation in an hysterical period. Accord- 
ing to the language of the bill, it might apply 
to all the boys of the state between sixteen and 
nineteen years, that is, to about 336,000—a 
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very considerable number to be trained on an 


appropriation of $100,000! But the sponsor of 
the bill thinks that it will apply to only 
the high schools—although 


75,000 male pupils in the high 


25 000 
bovs in there are 
fully 
and private academies of the 

jut little 


details like 10 impor 


tunce in an hour like this. We are to legis- 


late 


perished a year henee 


at once, lest our sacred liberties shall have 
for want of boy soldiers 
militaristic of n 
nd drilling 
her schoolboys until the present war began 
but what of that? Shall we outdo Ger 


, —~ ) 


True, Germany, the most 


tions, never dreamed of arming 
not 


many our schoolboys are to be con- 
even to be any 


although 


seripted: there is not exemp- 


Engl ind, 


to day, is 


SClé nce’ sake 


tion for cor 


in her terrible emergency of ex- 
empting Quakers and others who have bona- 
fide scruples against taking human life. Par- 
ents of New York boys who do not wish them 
huddled into unfit camps, associating in early 
adolescence with others they know naught of, 
and trained by men whose sole qualification is 
that they are corporals or sergeants or officers 
in the militia, will have no redress if the bill 
passes. True, the bill does not prescribe any 
penalty ; but that is doubtless an oversight. To 
be in keeping with the medieval spirit of the 
measure, the penalties should be the stocks and 
the whipping for the 


boy Ss, as ln Australia, would doubtless be highly 


post. Imprisonment 
popular, in view of our general satisfaction 
with our prisons and reformatories. 

We speak of the 
what 


ill-chosen camp sites be- 
they are to be—the 
fair-crounds! Whether those grounds 
and well 


or not; whether they are satisfactory 


cause we know 
county 
are economically strategically situ- 
ated, 
from the hygienic standpoint; whether they 
have the capacity or not, no man knoweth. As 
for the arming of the boys, they are to hav 
weapons and clothing cast off by the militia 

although many of them will be unable to carry 
Yet these boys a 


in longer periods of service than are required 


the regulation rifle. re to put 


to-day of any guardsman. In this state, the 
The 


boys, if three men so order, will have to spend 


average militia tour of duty is a week. 
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that is, 
arbitrarily picks out for 


four weeks cooped up in fair-grounds 
the boy s whom Slater 
this service. For this is anything but a demo- 


cratic measure; it bears no resemblance what- 


ever to the Australian or Swiss systems, for it 
all boys between sixteen and 


Now, as the 


on leaving the 


( xpressly exempts 


nineteen who work. great bull 


of our bovs go to work grammar 


and many of the high-school boys worl 


school, 


during the summer, particularly in the rural 


districts, it is perhaps explainable why only 
affected by a bill whicl 
336,000. Apparently, it 

well-to-do- 


private scl 


95,000 boys are to be 
on its face conscripts 
is aimed only at the sons of the 


chiefly those who are in 


} 


which would make the attendance more select, 
Are these 


mnqueror ¢ 


As for the drill in the schools, it 


but hardly r presentative. 25.000 to 


save us fr ym the f rr fm Ct 
alls for 
Does anybody really be 
substantial benefit 


view of acquiring 


three hours a week. 
that this 
either from the point of 


lieve will be of 


military knowledge or physical benefit? Th 
best opinion here and abroad is in favor of 
calisthenics and gymnasium work as being far 
than 
The rifle is apt to pull one 


better preparation tor physical fitness 
military drill. 
shoulder down, the pack to develop certail 
muscles at the expense of others. There is no 
all-around training save where the drill with 
the rifle 


is entirely waived in favor of ealis 


thenies. Boston has had military drill in her 
schools for many decades. Any on acquainted 
with the annual drill on the Common knows 
that it is a wretchedly poor exhibition, from 


the military point of view. Certainly no one 
would assert that military drill there has had 
iny marked effect upon the physique of the 
We yet to 
claim that it is superior to that of the New 
York public-school lad. 


As for the financial side of this “ prepared- 


schoolboy. have hear a 


ness” proposal, no one can estimate what it 


would cost. A correspondent of the Evening 
Post who has served for years in the National 
Guard has pointed out that if there are 75,000 
boys of the prescribed age who do not work, 
the cost would be at the lowest estimate $520.,- 


O00, towards which $100,000 only is to be ap 
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propriated. Yet this estimate is based on 
fifteen-day camps, and allows nothing for rent 
of fair-grounds or equipment, clothing or 
ammunition, and only $10,000 for transporta- 
tion to and from the camps, which, by the way, 
would engross the officers of the National 
Guard to such an extent as to make many of 
them practically professional soldiers and even 
hen interfere with their regular duties. The 
establishment of the camps would be another 
heavy burden on the state, while their value 
would be altogether problematical. But worst 
of all is the conscription feature, which alone 
stamps it as a bill not to be seriously consid 


ered. 
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THE DISMISSAL OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF THE BAYONNE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By its decision made known on April 3, th 
New Jersey State Board of Education has r 
versed the prior decision of Assistant Com 
missioner John M. Enright, and declares the 
removal of Dr. John Carr as superintendent of 

Bayonne Publie Schools to be illegal. 

The decision of the State Board was ren 
dered after it had received the report of its 
advisory committee which examined all the 
evidence in the case. The committee which 
consists of John P. Murray, chairman; Pro 
fessor John Van Dyke, of Rutgers College, and 
Melvin Rice, of Monmouth, was unanimous in 
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